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**NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


A* educated, hard-working woman writes, “The subject near- 
est my heart is the advancement of my own sex, but my 
mouth is to a great extent sealed, for my position is bread and 
butter to me and my family, and the free expression of opinion 
might injure me.” 

These words emphasize the plain duty of those women whose 
social and financial position assures them that independence and 
support expressed by the term “bread and butter’’; it also defines 
their responsibility for opinions held, and the influence—exercised 
often unconsciously— 
wielded by every wo- 
man whose “rank in 
life” entitles her to 
bear on her shield a 
motto which not mere- 
ly implies distinction, 
but imposes a duty 
and claims a service— 
“ Noblesse oblige.” 

The fortunate wo- 
men whose honorable 
places as wives and 
mothers give them the 
noblest of all status,” 
or whose opinion and 
dictum enjoy consider- 
ation and respect from 
the fact that they pos- 
sess culture and for- 
tune, owe a duty to their 
sex which is too often 
ignored or but care- 
lessly fulfilled; such 
women by idle and 
witty words of ridicule, 
by selfish indifference 
and more selfish preju- 
dice, can injure the 
cause of human rights 
and wide justice to an 
extent they probably 
do not realize. 

Mankind is by na- 
ture conservative ; civ- 
ilized mankind is in- 
fluenced largely, undu- 
ly perhaps, by fashion 
and wealth and family 
and social convention- 
alities, and from the 
time of the wise youth 
in fourth chapter first 
Esdras has continued 
to bow before the pow- 
er of woman as the 
manifestation of truth. 
Therefore, in the man- 
ifold intricacies of 
those economic and 
social problems of our 
age which specially 
touch on the lives and 
interests of women, 
the active, successful, 
intelligent, and there- 
fore ruling “ world” is 
strongly influenced by 
the attitude, be it pro- 
nounced or neutral, of 
women of the upper 
classes; and when it 
hears from one queen- 
ly coterie sharp disap- 
proval of anything that 
tends to make women 
self-supporting (and as 
is falsely argued disin- 
clined to their special 
and higher duties), and 
from another social set 
the assertion of faith in 
extreme views on many 
of the serious questions 





sity and professional training, how far reformed marriage and pro- 
perty laws shall preserve the sanctity of the home and the integ- 
rity of the family when husbands and fathers disregard their faith 
and duty, and regulate women’s admission to and protection in the 
enjoyment of the various employments which have been gradu- 
ally opened to them during the last quarter of a century—how 
very lately cordially opened few appreciate. 

A woman physician who has herself outlived the little local 
prejudices which made her friends “cut” her when she entered a 
medical college, and who now enjoys a large and beneficent prac- 


tice amongst her own sex, once said, with much feeling: “ Women 





which it seems to be 
the peculiar work of 
the present century to 
try and test in the cru- 
cible of practical trial, 
it suspends its judg- 
ment, to a great extent 
its action, and “ awaits 
events,” Itis the radi- 
calism of some women 
and the narrowness of 
others which lay need- 
lessly heavy burdens on the thousands of women of the working 
class—physical and intellectual laborers—the class that must al- 
ways, under the artificial ramifications of life required by civiliza- 
tion, suffer most keenly from any social or legal inequalities, no 
matter how wise or necessary those ineqnalities may be. 

It is the enlightened women, or at least those whose position 
leads men to accept them as such, who to-day mainly decide public 
opinion on all questions affecting women’s work, education, or 
opportunities for self-support and self-protection, and it is the 
final attitude of this class which must ultimately determine to 
what extent and in what manner women shall be accorded univer- 
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stand in women’s way. Men are more generous, and more open 
to conviction in all matters pertaining to woman’s advancement. 
We must fight a stationary fight until intelligent women as a class 
give such subjects their reverent and honest attention.” 

It is serious thought amongst women, an earnest desire to dis- 
cover what is the best and surest means of advancing the true 
rights of humanity, which alone can bring about a wise and just 
solution of problems frequently so lightly stigmatized by thought 
less and selfish “ ladies” as ‘“‘ women’s rights” and “ strong-minded 
isms.” The only inherent right for either man or woman is the 
freedom to do right, and use for the service of God and man, 
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amidst the complex conditions and claims of individual and social 
duties, their special gift, the talent not to be wrapped in a nap- 
kin, and any arrangement or re-adjustment of the world’s work 
that comes nearest to securing for every human being, regardless 
of sex, the opportunity to so live, is the object toward h all wo- 
men, so graciously dowered, should dedicate their time and know- 
ledge and influence. 

“Noblesse oblige” is no defunct watch-word, but needs to be 
revivified by a spirit of sisterhood, a spirit found in every associa 
tion of women for woman’s true and effective weal, that spirit 
which recognizes the common tie of womanhood under all the 
guises and convention- 
al forms which differ- 
ent social positions and 
opportunities and du 
ties necessarily create, 











claim 
on women to a greater 


asserting their 


degree than on men. 
There is ac wmarade ree 
found amongst men to 
a great extent lacking 
amongst women; pos- 
sibly men’s life and its 
necessities teach them 
to be more indifferent 
to outward aj 
and 
tinctions, 

willing 
realities of things, and 
the effect 
of action and inaction 


ypear- 
dis 


more 


ances class 
and 


to look into the 
to considet 


on the various classes 
of society : certain it is 
that 


bred” men are apt to 


educated, “ well 
be more generous in 
their jud 
more 





gments, an 
anxious and 
earnest for the rights 
and improvement of 
the miserable, injured, 
and ignorant of thei: 
own sex, than is usu 
ally the case with the 
corresponding class of 
educated women. The 
tendency amongst wo 
men of our upper class 
confess few 
beyond 
comfortable and wel 
appo nted stablish 
ment and a life gener 


ally of 


is to 
‘ wants” 


irresponsible 
pleasure and ease. Far 
too few fashionable 
al d 


ever 


well-to-do women 
*“ put 
in the place,” through 
knowledge or 


themselves 


sympa 
thy or imagination, of 
the 2,283,115 of their 
the cen- 
sus of 1880 tells us are 


sisters who 


“ gainful 
occupations.” It does 
not affect “us” that 
menand women are un- 
paid the 
work, that the 
majority of women who 


employed 


equally for 


same 


have to support them- 


selves are untrained 


and unskilled, that 
store girls are not al 
lowed seats at their 
weary posts, that in 


some States abused and 
worn-out wives may be 


deprived of their mea 


gre earnings by vicious 
husbands ; therefore it 
s very difficult for us 
to arouse ourselves 
ito real interest in 
these matters, though 
they should specially 
ippeal to us. Yet if 


women of the educated, 


I ishionablk classe 8, 


who have such para- 
mount influence in 





moulding opinion and 

character amongst the 

men—their husbands, 

influence Legislatures, 

and sympathetic interest in the lives of 

their less favored, educated, and carefully guarded sisters—in a 

word, would adequately realize their ity (for 

to whom much is given much is required), it would not be long be- 

fore unjust laws and social ordinances would disappear before the 

warmth of their enlightened opinion, as the slaughter-houses of 

New York were cleansed under the genial influence of the “ La- 
dies’ Health Association.” 

None but women can effectually inspire our law-makers, or those 

| whom they represent, and great captains of industry who control 


brothers, sons, and friends—who largely 
would take intelligent 


responsibil from those 
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the conditions of life for thousands of women, 
to make women’s path toward honorable self-sup- 
port and self-respect as easy as that of men of 
corresponding needs and capacity ; yet that is all 
for which many sad and hard-working women 
ask, without which they are cruelly handicapped 
in that severe race of life which every human be- 
ing has to run, 

Women need the support and sympathy of the 
public opinion of their own sex in their rapidly 
extending choice of oecupations—nay, more, the 
active approval and assistance of the intelligent 
and influential amongst them—to overcome the 
enormous power of human inertia and disinclina- 
tion to change existing relations and customs. 
This support and countenance should take two 
directions—one in assisting self-supporting wo- 
men to procure employment outside of the nar- 
row range of what is still conservatively known 
‘a and the other in inaugu- 
rating schemes for the practical training of that 
army of women who, married or single, in the 
present imperfect state of society, have to sup- 
port not only themselves, but others. 

The pioneer work of entering upon new fields 
of labor has already been accomplished by a gen- 
eration of how past 
prime; but many obstacles still confront their 
more youthful successors, and paramount amongst 
these hinderances is woman's own underestima- 
tion of the value of training and apprenticeship 
Hitherto the number of women who have had 
the courage and enterprise to enter into compe- 
tition with men has been limited, and the very 
character which made them pioneers supplied 
the efficiency which ordinarily only springs from 
training and experience; but year by year the 
number of women who apply for admittance into 
favored “* preserves” of labor increases, and un- 
less they can prove themselves “ fitted” to work 
side by side with men, a recoil will take place, 
and the thoughtless and narrow of both sexes 
will re-echo the old refrain, “* What more can you 
expect from a woman ?” 

When it is frankly acknowledged by parents 
of the upper and middle classes—Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s * Barbarians” and “ Philistines” — that 
the education of their daughters, like that of thei 
sons, Should aim at equipment for some useful and 


as “ woman’s work,’ 


courageous worel tien 


gainful oecupation which the exigencies of life are 





otherwise unaccountable visitation, and that 
in the ensuing century REAUMUR, LINNZUS, 
and other scientific people quite fully ac- 
cepted it,so far as its progress was then ap- 
parent. 

The existence of microscopic life is some- 
thing that was revealed to us in the first 
days of the microscope’s fit and proper use, 
and it is not impossible that discovery will 
yet go very much farther in that direction. 
When we find that minute organisins, hard- 
ly more than infinitesimal bright points un- 
der the strongest lens, exist in the centre of 
a lump of chalk rent from the very middle 
of some great mass, full of vitality, and ca- 
pable of producing important fermentative 
changes in substances with which they come 
in contact, we can form some approach to 
a conception of the universality of life, and 
of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
escaping its most disastrous forms. That 
much of this life is serviceable and beneti- 
cial is apparent, and that much is also inju- 
rious and poisonous is eqnally apparent. It 


| seems almost like an assertion of positive 


malevolent force in the world, this poison- 


| ous microscopic life, when viewed with ref- 
| erence to its possibilities, in the multitude 
of deathly diseases thus created, and in the 


fact that just before death, and not just aft- 
er, the putrefactive poison is often found to 
have begun its malignant work; but as no- 
body seriously doubts that good is to over- 


| come evil in the whole cosmos, so the exter- 


ever likely to require of them, or their taste to | 


enjoy, and when both Barbarians and Philistines 
unite in paying homage to the capacity to turn out 
good work for the world’s need, be that work per- 
iormed by men or women, one of the most for- 
midable obstacles for active and earnest women 
will disappear. Amongst influences calculated 
to produce so desirable a condition of the public 
mind, the cordial approbation and womanly sym- 
pathy of cultured and “fashionable” women are 
most indispensable factors, 
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PARASITICAL. 


ie is a singular thing to those of our num- 
ber who think knowledge begins with 


mination of these poisonous powers is some- 
thing to be looked for, and to be worked for, 
by the doctrine of exclusion, by the elision 
of favorable circumstances of development, 
the elimination of the malevolent germ from 
among ereated things by the destruction of 
the conditions which nurture it and favor 
its continuance and propagation, till the 
disease-producing germ shall one day be- 
come as extinct as the dodo. 

Every physician knows that bacteria are 
to be found swimming along their fatal way 
in the veins of patients in typhoid, scarlet, 
puerperal, and other fevers, to say nothing 


| of small-pox, diphtheria, measles, septicz- 





us to find that the germ theory, as it is | 


styled, was propounded and discussed more 
than two hundred years ago as one of the 
hypotheses accounting for the plague, that 


inia, and the rest, that they are of material 
substance, and that they propagate each 
after its kind and not after another, show- 
ing active force and individual existence. 
This individual existence and continuing 
active force, in fact, is seen to exist in the 
sarliest and most minute form of life,in the 
initial atom of bioplasm, as one may say. 
The old distich in relation to the great fleas 
that have little fleas “to worry and to bite 
’em, while little fleas have lesser fleas, and 
so ad infinitum,” if possibly vulgar, is certain- 
ly true, and shows that the idea of the ani- 
mal parasite is not at all a novel one. Even 
the little fly has his parasite, that may be 
observed when he dies on the window-pane, 
and hangs glued there in a tiny fuzzy 
mould, 

The capability for evil, oc alone in mat- 
ters of human health, but even in the finan- 
cial affairs of the world, which these infini- 
tesimal atoms of life exert, is to be under- 
stood from the circumstance that the mus- 
eadine, the parasite of the silk-worm, has 
cut down production of silk in France from 
an annual amount of a hundred and thirty 
million francs to thirty millions only. The 
oidium meanwhile some time since as good 
as exterminated the vine in Madeira, many 
of the vineyards there having been replant- 
ed with the supposably yet uninfected vines 
of California; and the smut in wheat and 
the rust in cotton are parasitical concerns 
that every year do their own damage. 

Parasitical growth must needs always be 
an unhealthy growth, since it is difficult to 
believe that any created thing has more 
life than it needs for its own uses, and con- 
sequently has none to give away and sup- 
ply the wants and uses of the parasite. ‘To 
avoid this parasitical growth, or to destroy 
it, then, demands our best efforts, let us find 
it where we may; and regarding it as a 
malevolent and malignant enemy, it is some- 
thing curious to see that the cleanliness 
which is next to godliness is its only exter- 
minator. Plenty of water, then, plenty of 
sunshine, plenty of air—the great cleansing 
processes of nature—will be our safeguards 
against our general enemies, the especial 
enemy needing still more especial measures. 
People who see particular visitations of an 
angry Providence in the mortal diseases that 
rob their homes of their chiefest treasures 
should look to it first, and make sure that 
they themselves are not the angry provi- 
dence, with choked drains, foul closets, de- 
caying vegetable heaps in unused and un- 
aired cellars, or with uncleansed refrigera- 
tors, the gathered moisture on whose inte- 
rior walls partakes of the nature of slime 
and poisons the milk the children drink. 
If we can not escape the cruel enemy alto- 
gether, we can yet by vigorous concerted 
effort make his approaches so difficult as to 
thin his numbers for want of food, and se- 


| cure perhaps some portion of indemnity for 


the future, if not for our more immediate 
selves, for those that are yet to come. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CHILDREN OUT-OF-DOORS. 


T is pleasant to think that, whatever may hap- 
pen to older persons in summer, the children 
at least are out-of-doors, Not all, indeed, are 
making fern baskets and moss beds in the woods, 
or digging wells in the ocean sands. But even 
in the dingiest corners of the dingy city it is bet- 
ter for them to be out-of-doors than in-doors, bet- 
ter to be on the pavement than by the breathless 
cooking-stove. Something of that look of health 
which often surprises us in the poorest districts 
comes from the simple fact that poverty leaves 
its children more recklessly exposed to sun and 
air than those of wealth. In Hood’s ballad of 
“The Lost Heir” the child was left “sitting as 
good as gold in the gutter, playing at making lit- 
tle dirt pies”; and the heir of wealth and tame 
comes back from all other blisses to that simple 
and elementary joy. Out-of-doors is the only 
true leveller—it equalizes all social grades; the 
utmost resources can offer nothing better to any 
child than sun and air and a pile of sand. 

The parent always longs, 1 suppose, to give to 
the child just the delights that the parent had 
in childhood—ouly more of them. But it soon 
appears that the world is changed; the games 
change, the songs change, even Mother Goose 
changes a little. It is a delight to see that na- 
ture alone is unchanged. I watch a certain little 
maiden making acquaintance with the same flow- 
ers and trees, birds and butterflies, that her par- 
ents knew before her; their tints, their time of 
appearance or greenness, are unchanged. She lit- 
erally almost lives in and for the flowers—except 
at meal-times ;—her first thought in the morn- 
ing has been all summer, “ Will the crocuses, the 
violets, the periwinkles, the hollyhocks, be out 
to-day ?” she learns their successive names, no- 
body knows how, and remembers them as she can 
not remember those of human beings. On her 
fourth birthday she can grapple with so hard a 
word as Portulaca, and is only entirely baffled 
before Eschscholtzia. With what inexhaustible 
love of acquisition she ravages them, and comes 
in at breakfast-time, prettier than any picture, 
with great masses and sprays of various-tinted 
morning-glories curling and twisting round her 
chubby hands! With eyes like an Indian hunt- 
er’s she detects an unknown flower much farther 
off than an older person can see it, and is away 
like a deer for the spot. She wakes in the night 
and dreams of flowers; and yet is eager for au- 
tumn to come, because “all will be so red and 
ripe.” 

Every active child recalls to us that charming 
description in Heine’s Reisebilder of the little boy 
in the Hartz Mountains who “seemed to be on a 
footing of the greatest intimacy with the trees,” 
who whistled like a linnet, so that the other 
birds all answered him, and then vanished unno- 
ticed, as a wild creature disappears. ‘‘ Children,” 
thought Heine, “are younger than we, and can 
still remember the time when they were trees or 
birds, and can therefore understand and speak 
their language; but we are grown too old, and 
have too much jurisprudence and bad poetry in 
our heads.” By nature children sympathize with 
all that lives, great or small; distrust and aver- 
sion are forced upon them. The little girl I de- 
scribe may be found bending with delight over 
“a lovely Father-Long-Legs,” and was really un- 
happy at the Agassiz Museum because she could 
not get behind the glass of the cases to pat the 
great lions and giraffes. Then the charm and 
mystery of the first discovery of the stars! I 
watched for it in her as eagerly as my neighbors 
the astronomers watch for the stars themselves, 
and was not disappointed. She did not, like a 
little girl I once knew, ask next morning for “ two 
little stars, with sugar on them, for breakfast,” 
but she pondered for days and nights on the new 
wonder. “If you held me up very high, so that 
I could touch the little star, would it be soft?” 
I could not comprehend the suggestion, until I 
remembered, some days after, that I had brought 
her in a glow-worm one night, and she had been 
surprised at its softness. But the question of 
size remains still a perplexity, as indeed it does 
at the neighboring Observatory. On hearing of 
the advent of a little cousin into the world, and 
trying to conjecture how large, or rather how 
small, the baby was, she contentedly remarked at 
last that it was probably about as big as a star. 
I thought that Wordsworth’s image, 


“The son! that wanders with us, our life’s star,” 


had never had a more unquestioning acceptance. 

What course are we to pursue with little chil- 
dren as to respect for animal life? It would be 
pleasant to teach them that it is all sacred. I 
can not bear that she whose little life has made 
all that breathes more precious to me, so that it 
has grown harder for me to take the life of a 
mosquito, should begin her career with any less 
spirit of reverence. Yet what is one to do about 
it? When she returns from the grove with her 
poor little arms and legs as thoroughly peppered 
by their stings as if the queen mosquito shook 
bites out of a pepper-box for the whole tribe, is 
it possible for any parent to adhere to the benevo- 
lent theory of only driving the little winged tor- 
ments away? And if you once recognize the 
right and duty of mosquitocide, is there any use of 
trying any longer to conceal the existence of fly- 
paper? Another little girl whom I knew adopt- 
ed of herself the distinction in regard to mos- 
quitoes that if they came into her house to sting 
her, it was right to kill them, but that the woods 
were their house, and she had no business to 
hunt them there. Yet even if we adopt this fine 
subtility of ethies, its application to flies becomes 
hopeless. For they have claimed the universe as 
their house, and have certainly annexed your resi- 
dence and mine as a part of it, until it is really a 
question of their existence or ours. But as at 
present advised I draw the line at mosquitoes ; 
and it is understood that no one under the age 





of maturity is to put flies to death, just as during 
the war, in the —th Massachusetts Regiment, no 
one under the rank of lieutenant-colonel was al- 
lowed to swear. 

But taking flowers and stars and mosquitoes 
together, it is really a solemn thought that this 
little blooming creature, unconscious of her des- 
tiny, is perhaps to live face to face with the vast 
universe for fourscore years—to learn its uses, 
adapt herself to its needs, face its perils. May 
she be one of those happy beings who find until 
the very end of life a fresh delight in every new 
summer! and if all else fails, may she yet look 
back with unfailing delight to her childhood out- 
of-doors ! 5 AD A: 





HOW TO TREAT ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

: ies highest lady in the realm, Queen Victoria, 

is always addressed by the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of her household,.and by all members of 
the aristocracy and gentry, as “ Ma’am,” not 
“ Madam,” or “ Your Majesty,” but simply, “ Yes, 
ma’am,” “No, ma’am.” All classes not coming 
within the category of gentry, such as the lower 
professional classes, the middle classes, the low- 
er middle classes, the lower classes (servants), 
would address her as “ Your Majesty,” and not as 
“Ma’am.” The Prince of Wales is addressed as 
“Sir” by the aristocracy and gentry, and never 
as “Your Royal Highness” by either of. these 
classes, but by all other people he is addressed 
as “ Your Royal Highness.” 

The other sons of Queen Victoria are addressed 
as “ Sir” by the upper classes, but as “ Your Roy- 
al Highness” by the middle and lower classes, and 
by all persons not coming within the category of 
gentry; and by gentry English people mean not 
only the landed gentry, but all persons belonging 
to the army and navy, the clergy, the bar, the 
medical and other professions, the aristocracy of 
art (Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the 
Roval Academy, can always claim a private au- 
dience with the sovereign), the aristocracy of 
wealth, merchant princes, and the leading City 
merchants and bankers, The Princess of Wales 
and all the princesses of the blood royal are ad- 
dressed as “ Ma’am” by the aristocracy and gen- 
try, but as “Your Royal Highness” by all other 
classes. 

A foreign prince is addressed as “ Prince” and 
“Sir” by the aristocracy and gentry, and as 
“Your Serene Highness” by all other classes ; 
and a foreign princess would be addressed as 
“ Princess” by the aristocracy, or “ Your Serene 
Highness” by the Jower grades, but never as 
“ Ma’am.” 

An English duke is addressed as “ Duke” by 
the aristocracy and gentry, and never as “ Your 
Grace” by the members of either of these classes ; 
but all other classes address him as “ Your Grace.” 
A marquis is sometimes conversationally address- 
ed by the upper classes as “ Markis,” but gener- 
ally as “Lord A ,’ and a marchioness as 
“Lady B ’; all other classes would address 
them as “ Marquis” or “ Marchioness.” The 
same remark holds good as to earls, countesses, 
viscountesses, barons, baronesses—all are “‘ Lord 
B——” or “ Lady B ‘a 

But Americans, who are always, if presented 
at court, entitled to be considered as aristocracy 
and gentry, and as such are always received, must 
observe that English people do not use titles oft- 
en even in speaking to a duke. It is only an 
ignorant person who garnishes his conversation 
with these titles. Let the conversation with 
Lord B flow on without saying “ My lord” 
or “ Lord B ” more frequently than is abso- 
lutely necessary. One very ignorant American 
in London was laughed at for saying, “ That isn’t 
so, lord,” to a nobleman. He should have said, 
“That isn’t so, I think,” or, “ That isn’t so, Lord 
B——,” or “ my lord.” 

The daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls 
are addressed as “ Lady Mary,” *“‘ Lady Gwendo- 
line,” etc. This must never be forgotten, and 
the younger sons of dukes and marquises are 
called “ Lord John B ,»’ as “Lord Randolph 
Churchill,” ete. The wife of the younger son 
should always be addressed by both the Christian 
and surname of her husband by those slightly ac- 
quainted with her, and by her husband’s Christian 
name only by her intimate friends. Thus those 
who know Lady Randolph Churchill well address 
her as “ Lady Randolph.” The younger sons of 
earls, viscounts, and barons bear the courtesy ti- 
tle of “‘ Honorable,” as do the female members of 
the family; but this is never used colloquially 
under any circumstances, although always in ad- 
dressing a letter to them. 

Baronets are addressed by their full title and 
surname, as “ Sir Stafford Northcote,” ete., by per- 
sons of the upper classes, and by their titles and 
Christian names by all lower classes. Baronets’ 
wives are addressed as “ Lady B ” or “ Lady 
C—.” They should not be addressed as “ Lady 
Thomas B ”; that would be to give them the 
rank of the wife of a younger son of a duke or 
marquis, instead of that of a baronet’s wife only. 

In addressing foreigners of rank colloquially 
the received rule is to address them by their in- 
dividual titles without the addition of the sur- 
name to their titles. In case of a prince being a 
younger son he is addressed as “ Prince Henry,’’ 
as in the case of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
The sons of the reigning monarchs are addressed 
as “ Your Imperial Highness.” A foreign noble- 
man is addressed as ‘ Monsieur le Due,” “ Mon- 
sieur le Comte,” “ Monsieur le Baron,” ete. ; but if 
there is no prefix of “de,” the individual is ad- 
dressed as “ Baron Rothschild,” ‘ Count Hohen- 
thal,” ete. 

While it is proper on the Continent to address 
an unmarried woman as mademoiselle, without 
the surname, in England it would be considered 
very vulgar. “ Miss’ must be followed by the sur- 
name. ‘The wives of archbishops, bishops, and 
deans are simply Mrs, A——, Mrs, B——, etc., 
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while the archbishop and bishop are always ad- 
dressed as “ Your Grace” and as “ My lord,” their 
wives deriving no precedency and no title from 
their husbands’ ecclesiastical rank. It is the 
same with military personages. 

Peeresses invariably address their husbands by 
their title; thus the Duchess of Sutherland calls 
her husband “ Sutherland,” ete. Baronets’ wives 
call their husbands “ Sir John” or “ Sir George,” 
ete. 

The order of precedency in England is strictly 
adhered to, and English matrons declare that it is 
the greatest convenience, as it saves them all the 
trouble of choosing who shall go in first, etc. For 
this reason, amongst others, the Book of the Peer- 
age has been called the Englishman’s Bible, it is 
so often consulted. 

But the question of how to treat English peo- 
ple has many another phase than that of mere 
title, as we look at it from an American point of 
view. 

When we visit England we take rank with the 
highest, and can well afford to address the Queen 
as “Ma’am.” In fact, we are expected to do 
so. A well-bred, well-educated, well-introduced 
American has the highest position in the social 
scale. He may not go in to dinner with a 
duchess, but he is generally very well placed. 
As for a well-bred, handsome woman, there is no 
end to the privileges of her position in Eng- 
land, if she observes two or three rules. She 
should not effuse too much, nor be too generous 
of titles, nor should she fail of the necessary 
courtesy due always from guest to hostess. She 
should have herself presented at court by her 
Minister or by some distinguished friend, if 
she wishes to enter fashionable society. Then 
she has the privilege of attending any subsequent 
Drawing-room, and is eligible to invitations to the 
court balls and royal concerts, ete, 

American women have succeeded wonderfully 
of late years in all foreign society from their 
beauty, their wit, and their originality. From 
the somewhat perilous admiration of the Prince 
of Wales and other Royal Highnesses for Amer- 
ican beauties, there has grown up, however, a 
rather presumptuous boldness in some wome n, 
which has rather speedily brought them into 
trouble, and therefore it may be advisable that 
even a witty and very pretty woman should hold 
herself in check in England. 

English people are very kind in illness, grief, 
or in anything which is inevitable, but they are 
speedily chilled by any step toward a too sudden 
intimacy. They resent anything like “ pushing” 
more than any other people in the world. In 
no country has intellect, reading, cultivation, and 
knowledge such “success” as in England. If a 
lady, especially, can talk well, she is invited every- 
where. If she can do anything to amuse the 
company—as to sing well, tell fortunes by the 
hand, recite, or play in charades or private theat- 
ricals—she is almost sure of the highest social 
recognition, She is expected to dress well, and 
Americans are sure to do this. The excess of 
dressing too much is to be discouraged. It is 
far better to be too plain than too fine in Eng- 
land, as, indeed, it is everywhere; an overdressed 
woman is undeniably vulgar in any country. 

If we could learn to treat English people as 
they treat us in the matter of introductions, it 
would be a great advance. The English regard 
a letter of introduction as a sacred institution 
and an obligation which can not be disregarded, 
If a lady takes a letter to Sir Jolin Bowring, and 
he has illness in his family and can not ask her 
to dinner, he comes to call on her, he sends her 
tickets for every sort of flower show, the muse- 
ums, the Botanical Garden, and all the fine thing: 





’ 


he sends her his carriage—he evidently has her 


on his mind. Sir Frederick Leighton, the most 
courted, the busiest, man in London, is really so 
kind, so attentive, so assiduous in his response 
to letters of introduction that one hesitates to 
present a letter for fear of intruding on his in- 
dustrious and valuable life. 

Of course there are disagreeable English peo- 
ple, and there is an animal known as the English 
snob, than which there is no Tasmanian devil 
more disagreeable. Travellers everywhere have 
met this variety, and one would think that for- 
merly it must have been more common than it is 
now. There are also English families who have 
a Continental, one might say a cosmopolitan, rep- 
utation for disagreeability, as we have some Amer- 
ican families, well known to history, who have an 
almost patrician and hereditary claim to the worst 
manners in the universe. Well-born bears are 
known all over the world, but they are in the 
minority. It is almost a sure sign of base and 
ignoble blood to be badly mannered, And if the 
American visitor treats his English host half as 
well as the host treats him, he may feel assured 
that the entente cordiale will soon be perfect. 

One need not treat the average Englishman 
either with a too effusive cordiality or with that 
half-contemptuous fear of being snubbed which 
is of all things the most disagreeable, A sort of 
“chip on the shoulder” spread-eagleism formerly 
made a class of Americans unpopular ; now Amer- 
icans are in favor in England, and are treated 
most cordially. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN MILLINERY. 
SMALL BONNETS. 


MALL close princesse bonnets make up the 
bulk of the early importations for autumn 
and winter; to alternate with these are open 
brims slit across the top, and the pointed brims 
that are filled in with many rows of pleated lisse, 
or with thicker pleatings of doubled velvet. The 
coronet front, extending from ear to ear, is a fea- 
ture among the small bonnets that will be wel- 
comed by ladies with large faces, as this rolled 
brim makes the small shapes becoming to them. 





The pointed brim bonnets for young ladies are 
similar to those now worn, with the addition of 
strings of velvet or plush ribbon to make them 
warmer-looking. Crowns of all shapes are fitted 
neatly to the head, whether worn over the high 
coiffures that are too soft to be large, or with 
the low Catogan braids that do not extend above 
the nape of the neck, thus leaving the crown of 
the head its natural size. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats have narrow brims that are close- 
ly rolled against the crown, and thus add nothing 
to the size of the head. Crowns are high, but 
not in the exaggerated shapes of the summer, 
and there are many turbans and English walking 
hats with quite low crowns. 

FELT AND JERSEY WEBBING. 

Felt and silk webbing are the materials of the 
ready-made bonnets and hats for plain wear dur- 
ing the autumn, while fine jet and lead beads are 
strung on wires in large trellis-work patterns for 
the smarter bonnets to be worn on dress ocea- 
sions. The felt bonnets have a smooth cloth- 
like finish,and are shown in all the dark cloth 
colors to be trimmed with ribbons, wool lace, and 
the new fancy feather clusters. Chenille bor- 
ders in open patterns like lace edge the brim and 
crown of felt and velvet bonnets: there are also 
appliqué velvet figures in dots, stripes, and palm 
leaves on the brim of dark felt bonnets, A nov- 
elty this season is felt cut in narrow strips like 
braid and woven in open patterns with straw 
braids of the same color, making an excellent 
combination for demi-season bonnets. Silk jer- 
sey webbing is also used for English hats; it is 
drawn over a felt foundation, and is woven in 
seamless shapes, fitting as smoothly as the jersey 
bodices; the brim is covered like the crown, but 
needs some velvet as a binding or facing to re- 
lieve the extreme plainness. The well-known 
English walking hats, with the brim turned up 
on each side, are seen in these jersey stuffs, also 
the Henri Deux, with the brim closely rolled up- 
ward in front and on each side, while the very 
narrow back of the brim is turned down, 


MILLINERS’ PIECE GOODS, 


Combination bonnets made up of fancy stuffs 
of two or three kinds are to be used for dress 
bonnets; the novelties among these will be the 
introduction of many wool fabrics and the revival 
of fancy plushes in stripes, plaids, and beaded, 
also velvets that are embroidered with tinsel 
threads of many colors, The wool stuffs some- 
times are merely the foundations for embroidery 
of beads or of tinsel, but in other cases they are 
fine sheer armure wools in diaper designs, and in 
others they have bouclé loops, while still others 
are regular Astrakhan cloths a yard and a half 
wide, such as have been used hitherto only for 
cloaks and for trimming cloth dresses. The fancy 
for wearing cloth and other wool dresses in the 
street in preference to those of silk has brought 
about the use of all these woollens for bonnets, 
and has induced the invention of novelties such 
as the open wool lace piece goods as a foundation 
for metal and chenille and bead embroidery. 
Sometimes only the crown will be made of the 
embroidered wool, but the more stylish wool bon- 
nets have the entire frame covered with armure 
wool or cloth of some kind, and the trimming is 
of the wool lace wrought with tinsel, some wide 
ribbon, and feathers, especially wings and single 
long quills. 


RIBBONS, SCARFS, AND SASHES. 


The picot edges described last week are on 
ribbons of all widths, and besides these the novel 
feature is the rough and shaggy effect given rib- 
bonus in various ways, some of them being en- 
tirely of frisé velvet, while others have bouclé 
stripes of silk or of wool, and some are of plush 
in long pile, partly curled and partly plain. There 
are wool ribbons that look like Astrakhan bands, 
so thick and shaggy are they, and there are in 
the other extreme wool ribbons as thin as gauze 
or as lace, with perhaps a stripe of velvet, or 
plush, or of moiré along the selvedges to give 
them weight. The faille francaise ribbons in 
soft silk reps with picot edges are rich and plain, 
but the greater number have borders of bouclé 
silk or wool added to them; others have half 
their width of watered silk or of velvet, while 
the wrong side is of satin; and it may be noted 
here that satin only appears as revers or acces- 
sories to the rich repped silk and velvet fabrics, or 
as a foundation for gilt and other metal brocades 
or embroideries. Wide ribbon loops drop down 
from the crown to the brim of felt or stockinette 
hats; two long quills are thrust in at the top, 
and a metal pin or dagger is pointed upward 
from the brim on one side amid the loops. Small 
bonnets also have high loops of ribbon just back 
of the velvet coronet; slender wings or feathers 
that are covered with metallic frosting or pow- 
dered with beads are stuck in the loops. 


BEADS. 


Rosary beads are the novelty, in carved woods 
of natural colors, and in red, brown, green, or 
blue shades, to be set like buttons in the bouclé 
galloons, or to edge the brims of bonnets. Very 
small fine plomd and jet beads, also seed-pearls 
strung on wires, are seen in galloons, in brims, 
crowns, and as entire bonnets, to be worn as 
transparents in the autumn, and lined with scar- 
let wool or crape in the winter. Larger lead and 
jet beads are pressed into hexagonal and many- 
sided forms, while very large faceted round beads 
are used in rows of two, three, or four to form 
the entire brim of a bonnet that will have a 
crown of embroidered tulle or of richly wrought 
velvet. 


COLORS. 


Plomb, or lead, is the leading color at present, 
but lynx and beaver browns are more largely shown 





in all imported goods. Bronze and moss greens 
have been in great favor all summer in “Paris, 
and will be used here in combinations with red 
for autumn bonnets, Sphynx blue, which is al- 
most lead-color, and heliotrope with pansy colors, 
are also much used by Parisiennes. Very dark 
blue is revived by English women, and has been 
adopted here by many women of quiet tastes 
who have hitherto worn black almost altogether. 
Pansy dresses of several purple shades, relieved 
by light yellow flowers in the bonnet and on the 
corsage, are refined in color, especially when made 
of fine cashmeres enriched with velvet. Persian 
red, chestnut brown, old blue, linnet brown, bright 
Orleans blue, and asperge, the green of asparagus, 
are among the new colors quoted by importers 
of millinery. 


DEMI-SEASON DRESSES. 


For demi-season dresses for travelling, shop- 
ping, and for morning wear navy blue alpaca is 
being made up in imitation of the graceful gowns 
worn during the summer by the Princess of Wales 
and her daughters. For very young ladies silver 
braid or white mohair has formed the trimmings, 
the mohair being used as a narrow vest, high col- 
lar, and straight cuffs, with rows of braid along 
the edges, and also on the sash draperies that are 
worn with a kilt skirt. For autumn dresses black 
braid, or else dark blue Hercules braid, will take 
the place of metal braids, and either velvet or 
plush will be used for the vest, cuffs, and collar. 
Long over-skirts that are made like the house- 
maid skirt, and looped up on one side or both, 
will be used with these dresses, and there may be 
rows of braid or of velvet ribbon for the trim- 
ming. <A side panel of velvet will be chosen by 
those who prefer pleated skirts with Greek dra- 
peries. The new shade of brown, called lynx 
brown, is also being made up in mohair and alpaca 
dresses for the three autumn months, when can- 
vas dresses will be too thin and cloth too heavy 
for comfort. Gilt braid will be sparingly used 
on such dresses, rather as a piping or edging for 
brown velvet than in many showy rows or in the 
vermicelli patterns lately used. Wide wool gal- 
loons and wool laces that are embroidered light- 
ly with gilt are rich trimmings for lynx brown 
mohairs, while silver threads are wrought in sim- 
ilar trimmings for gray dresses. 

The mixed red and blue laces are also being 
used to trim blue alpacas, and with these are 
sometimes seen velvets of the two colors, in 
stripes or in very small figures, for the small 
accessories of the corsage. The correct idea, 
however, in such dresses is to have them ex- 
ceedingly plain, depending on their fine fit for 
their beauty. When lace is used on mohair, it is 
most stylish when confined to the lower skirt; a 
single deep fall of lace, very slightly gathered, 
crosses the front and side gores, or else there are 
two or three narrower ruffles of lace across the 
front, and several rows are placed up the left 
side in the space left uncovered by the drapery. 
Still another plan is that of edging side pleats 
with narrow wool lace, and forming the front and 
sides of the skirt of these pleats. When braid 
is chosen for trimming, the new fancy is to form 
the front breadth of two very wide box pleats, 
covering these with clusters of cross rows of the 
braid, lengthening each row in the cluster, and 
curling up the ends toward the sides. A pointed 
plastron made in the same way then trims the 
corsage, and smaller points are on the sleeves. 
To complete such a suit for travelling there should 
be a long blue or brown cloth ulster, and a bon- 
net of rough blue straw with the brim covered 
with blue or brown velvet, as is the most becom- 
ing to the wearer. A rosette of braid or of wool 
lace, or some “ donkey’s-ear loops” of wool or of 
crape, should trim the close round hat of felt or 
straw that many young ladies prefer to bonnets. 


TARTAN VELVETS. 


Tartan velvets in the colors used by the Scotch 
clans are to be worn as dress trimmings, and also 
on bonnets. This fabric was used for an entire 
dress in the Princess Beatrice’s trousseau, but it 
will be employed here in combination with dark 
woollen stuffs, or for brightening plain dark vel- 
vet or faille francaise. It is imported with the 
tartan plaid in accurate coloring, but arranged as 
stripes alternately with stripes of lynx brown, 
plomb, myrtle green, navy blue, dull red, or bright 
scarlet. Ribbons for trimming bonnets are 
striped half their width with moiré, and the oth- 
er half with tartan velvet, 

WHITE DRESSES FOR THE HOUSE. 

The white dresses so popular during the sum- 
mer for general wear will remain in favor for 
house dresses throughout the autumn. Those 
made of white serge will have a touch of color 
added by a vest, collar, and cuffs of the new 
plush with long pile, and dotted with metal-like 
beads. White piqué dresses, with a vest of blue 
or black velvet, will still be worn by those who 
object to wool goods. A small Spanish jacket 
of velvet or plush, rounded or square in front, 
and edged with the new rosary beads, will also 
be worn with white dresses in the house. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Wonrrntneton, Suirn, & Co.; ArrKen, Son, & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_k, & Co. ; "Lorn & Taytor; and 
Srern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. ScuvyLer HamILton’s new villa at New- 
port, called *‘ The Moorings,’’ und situated on 
Huallidon Hill, is a wooden house in Queen Anne 
style, five stories high. Itis painted, as so many 
similar houses are painted nowadays, in dark red 
and brown, and the interior is finished in light 
satin-wood. On the whole, it is one of the most 
attractive of the Newport cottages. There was 
a brilliant reception for the house-warming. 

—At one of the polo games played in Newport 
recently, Mrs. HERBERT PeLL—formerly Miss 
Kate KernocHan—wore a singular combiua- 





tion of dress, which, however, might be imitated 
with advantage: a costume of white wool, and a 
black straw hat ornamented with blue feathers. 

—The mother of Mr. BAakTLEY CAMPBELL, an 
American dramatist who has battled many years 
for success, and who has finally won it, died sev- 
eral days ago at the age of eighty- three, Sie 
die d, oddly enough, during the tirst week of her 
son’s career as a New York manager—a career 
that Mr. CAMPBELL had looked forward to a long 
time. 

—The Town and Country Club, of ay 
which has finally got int »b ad lue k, has had : 
fairly long life, and has always been a Boston ie: 
stitution. Mrs. Jutta Wakp Howe was its pre- 
sident from the beginning, and among the first 
members were Miss Maup Howe, CHaRrues T. 
Brooks, Professor ALEXANDER AGassiz, and Mr. 





T. W. HiGa@inson. 

—Mr. Lasoucuer™ says in Truth that Prince 
EDWARD ALBERT VicTOR, the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, has a countenance in which 


his father’s and mother’s facial peculiarities are 











strangely mingled. The Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the young Prince Ep- 
WARD ALBERT all resemble their burly ancestor 
Henry VIii. But Prince Geor@eg, the Prince 
of Wales’s second son, has not a trace of the 
GvuELPH or York or Lancaster in his face. 
—The Tribune of Chicago has started a fund 


fora GRANT monument. The people of Chicago 
have made up their minds to erect a noble monu- 
ment to GRANT’S memory. 

—A Canadian poet, who is also the author of 
a play which was produced not long ago in Ne 
York, has been decorated with the 
French Legion of Honor. 

—Lord TENNYSON has sent the 
patch, over his own name, to the people of the 
United States: ‘*L am deputed to ask whether 
America will organize a subscription for our na- 
tional Gordon Home for Poor Boys.” 

—Dr. BRouARDEL, a distinguished French phy- 
sician, thinks that the epidemic at Marseilles is 
Asiatic cholera. It began in the houses infected 
last year, and was caused by local uncleanliness. 

—In the restaurant of the Grand Hotel, Lon- 
don, the other day, a young Russian nobleman 
attached to the embassy took upon himself the 
task of abusing and insulting, in a loud tone of 
voice, both Englishmen and Americans. After 
a while a quiet-looking American sitting close 


ribbon of the 


following dis- 


by arose, went to the Russian’s table, seized a 
decanter, and struck the young man with it. 
The latter tried to find his revolver; but the 


American proceeded to hurl plates and whatever 
was on the table at the offender, who was obliged 
to retire finally in disgrace. The action of the 
American was applauded by all the Englisimen 
and others in the restaurant. 

—General GRANT was interred 
Claremont, Riverside Park. 
county of Clermont, Olio. 

—At Mr. Cyrus W. Fievp’s dinner ai the Star 
and Garter, Richmond, there were present, 
among two hundred and fifty guests, represent- 
atives of all the great English railway and tele- 
graph companies, and representatives of all the 
leading classes and financial corporations of 
Great Britain. The editors of m: any newspapers 
and magazines were also in the list of guests, 
and our own country was well represented. 

—In the wedding presents of Mile. De Bra- 
VURA, a young lady connected with the princely 
Russian house of SUWAROFF, who married the 
Hon. L. Stanvuore recently, was a quaint little 
model of a Russian house in gold, with a door 
of emeralds and diamonds, which, when it is 
opened, discloses a portrait. 

—The wife of Colonel FREDERICK GRANT 
dead General’s eldest son, and his close 
ion, wus formerly Miss Ipa Honore 

ete" is said that BEACONSFIELD 
CHARLES DILKE in his eye when he 
character of Waldershare in Ludymion 

—An announcement was made not 
that Mr. GLapstong intended to visit the United 
States next autumn. But there appears to be 
no truth in the report. Similar announcements 
are made in reference to many distinguished 
persons of Europe every summer, uearly Palways 
without good reason. 

—Dr. WitutiAM Top Hetmurn, of this city, 
has promised to add a beautiful stained glass 
window to the Church of St. Saviour’s at Bar 
Harbor, when it shall be enlarged. 

—Mr. WiLuiAM K. VANDERBILT 
ly have a cottage 
The list of cotta 


last week at 
He was born in the 


, the 
compan 
had 


drew the 


Sir 


long ago 


ind his fami- 
at Mount Desert this summer. 
vers is growing there 


from year 


to year, and the propriety of building a Casino 
has already been discussed. But it is not likely 
that such « structure will be erected there at 


present. The cottagers have work enough on 
their hands. 


—Mr. Epwin Bootna’s daughter, now Mrs. 
GROSSMAN, hus returued from Europe, and will 
stay with her futher at Newport during a part of 
the summer. Mr. Booru has been entertaining 
at bis handsome cottage Mr. Lawrence Bak- 
RETT and Chief Justice DALY. 


—In spite of his great 
CROFT still rides 
horse is jet black, 
torian is on it the 
observers. 

—Madame Sarau 
five years old, a 


looks her ay 


, Mr. GeorGe Ban- 
horseback gracetully. His 
and when the venerable his- 
two are the observed of all 








BERNHARDT is now forty- 
d it is said in London that she 

. On the her face is unplea- 
suntly painted, although paint and powder hide 
the wrinkles. Yet this remarkable actress and 
womiun has still a strong hold on popular fa- 
vor, and it is believed that her American en- 





stuye 


gayement next year will be brilliantly sue- 
cessful. 
—The heir to Mr. W. E. GLapsrone’s Hawar- 


den estate in Engiand was born only last month. 


—Mr. Pierre LORILLARD has on his estate 
near Bordeutown the tinest game preserves in 


the United States. Moreover, be is 
ing dogs of his own. His whole 
ducted on a magnificent scale. It consists of 
sixteen hundred acres, upon which there are 
built eleven good-sized houses, and twelve wind- 
mills for raising water. Then there are three 
lakes and several ponds, three hundred horses, 
including Parole and Lroquois, one hundred head 
of choice cattle, two hundred workmen, an enor- 


now rais- 
farm is con- 





mous ice-house, and a greenhouse one-third of 
a mile long. When Mr. LoRILLARD took it into 
his head to make a kennel he offered a large 


salary and a comfortable home to Mr. Percy C. 
OuL, a noted dog expert, to establish himself at 
Jobstown, on the LoRILLARD place. Mr. Out 
began his work Jast January, and has finished 
the dog kennel, which contains dogs bought | 

him at an expense of eighteen thousaud dollars, 
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ig. 1.—Appriqvué Fievure nv 
Jross on GOBELIN SritcH 
EMBROIDERY 
iption of Symbol Dark Red ; 
& Light Red; © Blue; G 
@ Olive; ~ White; ! Ground. 


Fig. 2.—Appiigu& Figure in 
Cross or GoBELIN StitcH 
EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Red } 
® Light Red; © White; ® Dark Blue» 
© Light Blue; © Yellow; & Olive; 

jround. 
Appliqué Figures for Table S BIS . : ite 1d & \ is : Ais ures is to apply them for decora- 
Covers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. gs (ge ie / d = : tive purposes on a ground of 
S42 ~ ‘ : plush, cloth, velvet, or other ma- 
terial. This is done by pasting 
paper on the back of the embroid- 
ery, and cutting them out of the 
canvas with space for a row of 
stitches left around the edge. Aft- 
er applying them they are fasten- 
ed on the ground by working a row 
of the embroidery stitch on the 
space left for the purpose. 


Tuese figures are worked on 
Berlin canvas with tapestry wool 
and silk of the colors given in the 
accompanying description of sym- 
bols. They can be worked either 
in cross stitch or in Gobelin stitch, 
the latter consisting of a single 
slanting stitch worked over one 
thread of canvas in width and two 
in height, two stitches side by 
side representing one symbol of 
the design. The use of the fig- Fig. 1.—Eramine Car. Fig. 2.—Crére pe Cuine Car. 

For descriptions see Supplement. 





Waste-paper Basket witH VALANCE. Fig. 1.—Empromrrep TaBLe Cover. ig. 2. 7 Menvine Basket. 
For description see Supplement. For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 53. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Secrion or Emprowrersp Borper ror Taste Cover, Fic. 1.—Fu11 Size,—{For continuation of design see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 58.) 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.* 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avtuor or “A Live’s Atonement,” “ Vat Strano,” 
“Hearts,” “A Mops. Fatruxr,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XI. 


O* the following day Fraser fulfilled his 
threat, and went home, and O’Rourke, having 
seen him off by the afternoon train, took a quiet 
walk by unknown ways across the fields. He was 
a born townsman, and had but little love for rural 
tranquillities by nature, but he was already weary 
of the work of the session, and was glad to escape 
to fresh air and silence for a while. One gentle 
little hill after another drew him on. He would 
see what lay beyond this gentle eminence, and 
then he would see what lay beyond the next, and 
in this fashion he sauntered on until he came in 
sight of a most exaggeratedly castellated house of 
gray stone standing 

in the midst of dark 





Major Butler, for O’Rourke’s not unnatural 
guess had hit the mark, expressed his obligations 
with some little difficulty, and O’Rourke, who was 
Paris bred, responded that he was infinitely de- 
lighted to be of service. If this were Major But- 
ler, thought Mr. O'Rourke, it would be good fun 
to conquer his prejudices, and apart from the 
amusement, it would be agreeable to have a coun- 
try house to call at during his stay. Then he 
thought of that charming girl, and said to him- 
self, with perfect truth, “She’d have been glad to 
ask me if it hadn’t been for this old buffer—or 
the other old buffer, if this is not the real 
one.” 

He began by asking after sport, and the quali- 
ty of the stream and the fish, and the Major, who 
was an accessible and friendly soul when once the 
ice was broken with him, displayed his take, and 
floundered on with his French in a very cou- 
rageous and adventurous manner, until at last he 
got stuck, and had to confess that he didn’t know 
the word for something. 





on whom he was operating. The Major made a 
cast or two, and O’Rourke, standing on the other 
bank, laughed brightly. 

“ Ah!” he said, “if I had seen that, your French 
wouldn’t have disguised you. I never knew a 
Belgian or a Frenchman who knew how to cast a 

” 


“They’re poor sportsmen,” said Butler, who 
began to think this a discerning fellow. 

Presently he hooked a half-pounder, who be- 
haved in a very lively manner, and was finally 
grassed workman-like, O’Rourke looked on with 
interest. 

“They give plenty of sport,” he said. 

“Capital sport,” replied Butler, heartily. “‘ Cap- 
ital sport. They're not feeding well to-day, 
though. Two or three days ago a young friend 
of mine, an American, who’s staying at my place, 
fetched out seven pounds in half an hour. Used 
a fly quite strange to the water, too, a gaudy 
American thing, but very killing.” 

“So you are Major Butler,” said O’Rourke, in- 








pinewoods. The build- 
ing was of a moderate 
size, but its peaks and 
turrets dwarfed it, and 
from a little distance 
made it look at least 
as much like a child’s 
toy as a dwelling- 
house for real people. 
This was the chateau 
of Houfoy, and the 
present residence of 
Major Butler. 

The wanderer, who 
had fairly good taste 
in most things, stood 
for a moment to smile 
at this preposterous 
edifice, and then walk- 
ed on again. It was 
a day of cloudy soft 
light, and the air was 
wonderfully sweet, 
The woods were in 
the freshness of their 
greenery, and the dark 
hues of the contrasting 
pines set off the light- 
er foliage. <A few 
hundred yards before 
him lay the first link 
of a river which went 
winding in a rounded 
zigzag until it lost it- 
self to view behind 
the shoulder of a 
wood-clad hill. He 
had a sudden mind to 
lie down beside the 
water, and smoke and 
think about nothing 
there. 

“They are begin- 
ning the daily grind 
at St. Stephen’s al- 
ready,” he said, half 
aloud, with a charm- 
ing sense of his 
own immunity from 
labor. 

He strolled down to 
the river-side, and 
there cast himself 
upon the grass, lit a 
cigar, and stared up at 
the soft motionless 
clouds. The stream 
ran through narrower 
banks than common 
near where he lay, and 
kept up a_ pleasant 
drowsy gurgle.  List- 
ening to this he could 
hear voices in it, and 
he lay there, idly try- 
ing to distinguish voice 
from voice, and enjoy- 
ing all the delights of 
leisure after labor in 
every fibre of his body, 
until he fell into a 
light doze. From this 
he was awakened by 
a rustle and the sound 
of an execration gen- 
tly breathed. Sitting 
up he was aware of a 
gentleman of British 











aspect, florid, sturdy, 
and well set,who stood 
on the other side of 
the river, rod in hand, 
persuasively pulling at 
a fly which had lodged in one of the branches of 
a bush, 

Lying down he had been hidden from the an- 
gler, who, seeing him rise, gave something of a 
start. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the stranger, in labored 
and very English-sounding French, “ can you de- 
tach that fly for me?” 

“Major Butler,” said O’Rourke to himself. 
“Ts this Major Butler, I wonder ?” 

He answered, also speaking in French, that he 
would do his best, and walked to the bush. 
The fly proved out of sight and out of reach, and 
the stranger directed his searching hand with 
cries of “Plus droit,” “Plus gauche,” “Plus 
haut,” “ Plus bas,” until O'Rourke had secured 
the branch to which it was attached, and had cut 
it away, after which he disentangled the hook, 
and the angler and he raised their hats to each 
other. 
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“C'est une tres belle langue, le votre,” said the 
Major, “ but—mais, c’est un peu triste pour un 
étranger.” 

“But you are French?” replied the cunning 
O'Rourke, still holding to the language of the 
country. 

“Nong,” said the Major; “je sweeze Ongly.” 

“English ?” cried O'Rourke; “so am I.” 

“T wonder you didn’t find me out,” said the 
flattered Major. 

“T wouldn’t have found you out for the world,” 
said O’Rourke to himself. “I wonder you didn’t 
find me out,” he said aloud. 

“Oh, you!” said Butler, bluffly; “I took you 
for a native.” 

It was not at all an uncommon thing in 
O’Rourke’s experience, but he feigned to be flat- 
tered, and declared that the other’s French was 
better than his own. Now it happened that this 
was taking Major Butler on a particularly feeble 
side, though O’Rourke only argued from general 
premises, and knew nothing of the special subject 








“Ofcourse not. Spoke much too intimately from 
the first mention of him only to have met him 
yesterday.” 

“You are Major Butler?” asked O'Rourke. 
There are ways and ways of putting this sort of 
interrogatory. ©’Rourke’s nuance was absolute- 
ly delicate. Butler bowed assent. ‘“ Maskelyne 
told me with whom he was staying. My name is 
O’ Rourke.” 

“Oh!” said the Major, somewhat blankly; 
“ you’re not the—” 

“I'm afraid I am,” replied O'Rourke, with so 
admirable a good-humor that Butler could not re- 
frain from a smile. “ We needn’t talk politics 
if we differ, as I dare say we do.” 

Honestly, if Major Butler could have with- 
drawn his invitation he would have done so, and 
he wax a little annoyed with himself for having 
given it. But, he bethought him, the man was a 
friend of Maskelyne’s, and Maskelyne spoke of 
him in the very highest terms, But then, again, 
there was something about—people talked—they 
said the Irish Members 
were here to make 
terms with that infa- 
mous old scoundrel 
Dobroski, a rascal who 
thirsted for royal 
blood, and wanted 
chaos to come again. 

“Do you stay long?” 
asked Butler, with a 
diplomatic purpose. 

O'Rourke saw the 
diplomatic purpose, 
and met it more than 
half-way. 

“ Yes,” he said—“a 
week or two. Perhaps 
more. A friend of 
mine—I dare say you 
know him—he’s really 
a very distinguished 
man—Farley, the nov- 
elist—is staying in the 
same hotel with me at 
Janenne, and so long 
as he stays I shall stay. 
Unless, that is, he 
stays beyond the end 
of the Whitsuntide re- 
cess. We are busy in 
the House just now.” 

“Yes,” responded 
the Major, rather 
grimly, ‘I know you 
are. 

He was a man who 
had few ideas enough, 
but those he had pos- 
sessed him. He had 
never troubled himself 
with the philosophic 
why or wherefore of 
anything, but he felt 
very profoundly, if 
very vaguely, about 
certain things. First 
of all, an English offi 
cer was a gentleman. 
Next, all people sub- 
ject to the English 
crown owed loyalty to 
the Queen, Thirdly, 
Gladstone was a fellow 
about whom it was 
quite impossible to 
express one’s opinions 
in the society of ladies 
Fourthly, the country 
was going to the devil. 


It would be easy to 


pursue the list, but 
perhaps the sample 
may serve. A man 


downright honest, very 
ripe and sound at 
heart, a trifle open to 
the charge of being 
stupid, a man with no 
philosophies, no finish, 
ho finesse, but brave, 
stalwart, honorable, 
and kindly, an admi- 
rable man to obey or- 
ders, an admirable 
man to see orders 
obeyed. 

Just now loyalty 
said to him,“ No treaty 
with the enemy” ; 


> but 





“*PARDON ME, SIR,’ SAID THE STRANGER, IN LABORED AND VERY ENGLISH-SOUNDING FRENCH, ‘CAN YOU 
FLY FOR ME?” 


wardly, “There can’t be many Americans over 
here,” he said aloud. 

“Only one that I know of,” said the Major. 

“There is one,” said O’Rourke, “whom I have 
the pleasure to know. And now,” he added, si- 
lently, “ you’re hooked or you break away.” 

Butler looked across at him with an interrog- 
sitive grunt. He was busily arranging one of his 

ies. 

“‘Maskelyne,” said O’Rourke, in answer to the 
grunt, “an Albany man.” 

“Oh,” returned the Major, with a bit of cat gut 
between his lips, ‘“He’s the man I spoke of.” 
He had time enough to think that this was the 
novelist, ten to one, and a very different sort of 
fellow from the man he had expected. “ Pleased 
to meet you,” he said. “Shall be glad if you'll 
look me up and see your friend.” 

“Thank you,” said O’Rourke, sweetly. “Thank 
you very much indeed. Maskelyne and I are very 
old friends.” 

“Not the novelist,” said the Major, silently. 





hospitality said, “No 
going back from an in- 
vitation.” He stood 
balanced between the 
two. 

Angela and Maske- 
lyne were each a good deal surprised half an hour 
later to see Major Butler coming down the avenue 
toward the chateau side by side with O’ Rourke. 
Perhaps at bottom the Major himself was a lit- 
tle surprised, but he was certainly vanquished. 
He confessed that he had never met a pleasanter 
man in his life than this same Home Ruler, whom 
in advance he had been prepared to detest. 

It may be admitted that the flattery about the 
French and the fly-throwing were a little gross 
and commonplace, but then O’Rourke had a won- 
derful faculty—a really wonderful faculty—for 
measuring his man, and for knowing exactly how 
far he could go with him. If Major Butler had 
not been open to receive so large a dose, it is a 
hundred thousand to one that O'Rourke would 
never have offered it. The diplomatist—and so 
far at least it is not necessary to seek a harsher 
name for him—has need of this faculty, The 
immediate measurement of men is his especial 
business, and when he really knows his business, 
is his especial faculty. 
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On Angela’s side this second meeting with 
O'Rourke was altogether pleasing. A sort of so- 
cial stigma, which she was sure was undeserved, 
was lifted from him. She knew but little of him ; 
and that little was but hearsay, and yet it disposed 
her to sympathize and admire. 

Somehow the talk drifted on to Ireland. 
O’ Rourke meant that it should, and the talk gen- 
erally went where he chose it to go. 

“TI verily believe,” he said, and it was one of 
his most pleasing peculiarities that he had a knack 
of saying almost everything with an air of bright 
unpreparedness, as if the idea had just occurred 
to him, and he gave it as freshly as it came—* I 
verily believe that one of the best Irishmen that 
ever lived is very much answerable for the queru- 
lous attitude between you and me at this moment. 
Lever—Charles Lever is the man I mean.” 

“Surely that wants a little explanation,” said 
Maskelyne. 

“Yes, I suppose it does, And yet it is clear 
enough tome. Lever gave you the idea of a peo- 
ple who are always laughing, dancing, making 
love, drinking whiskey-punch, riding high-bred 
horses over precipices, abducting heiresses, fight- 
ing duels, and singing impromptu comic songs. 
Such a set of harum-scarum, witty, happy-learted, 
jovial fellows as he painted! But, unhappily, 
we're not a bit like that. Only Lever has taught 
you not to take us seriously, and you don’t.” 
“Well, upon my word, you know,” said But- 
ler, who was not altogether at his ease with what 
he wanted to say. *“ But don’t you think it’s a 
pretty good thing for you, now, that we don’t 
take you seriously ?” 

“Ah!” said O’Rourke. “If you took some of 
us seriously, I admit that you would have to take 
us very seriously indeed. At the point of the 
bayonet, very likely. But look at the reasonably 
moderate people. Now, after all, what do we 
ask?” He was so very reasonable and moderate 
himself just then that it would have been diffi- 
cult indeed not to listen to him. “ You don’t let 
one commune manage the affairs of another here. 
Janenne doesn’t interfere with Houfoy; Houfoy 
doesn’t interfere with Janenne. But then there’s 
a final authority over both of them. Home Rule, 
I don’t quite know why, has grown to sound 
dreadful to English ears, Call it Local Self- 
Government. That sounds harmless enough. 
That's really all we want.” 

“ Well, now,” said Butler, “1 didn’t start this 
conversation.” 

“TI don’t know who started it,” returned 
O'Rourke, with an invincible smile. “ But that 
matters nothing. We may understand each oth- 
er. That will be a great gain.” 

“T didn’t start it,” repeated Butler, rather 
doggedly. “But since it is started....Why 
don’t the leaders of the party put these ideas into 
the heads of the peasantry ?” 

“ Well,” said O'Rourke, with the air of a man 
bracing himself for a confession of considerable 
importance, “I am a Romanist, 1 was born into 
the old faith. But,’ slowly and considerately, as 
if he weighed his words, “ with us, the priest- 
hood is drawn in an extraordinary degree from 
the ranks of the peasantry. It has a fiery sym- 
pathy with the peasantry. Publicly and openly 
—I am using an almost dangerous candor with 
you, Major Butler—publicly and openly we should 
tind it hopeless to combat with the priests. Now,” 
and here he changed bis tone and took an air of 
animated appeal, “if we of the moderate party 
withdrew altogether, where would the country go 
to? By staying where we are, at the head of the 
popular movement, we can control it, we can di- 
rect it a little, we can modify its manifestations, 
But we have to do our spiriting gently. We can 
not move in direct defiance to the national will. 
We must—” He paused for a minute, and But- 
ler filled up the pause. 

“ Hold a candle to the—Enemy.” The Major, 
catching Angela’s eye, gave the proverb the mild- 
est turn he could think of. 

“ Well—yes,” returned O'Rourke, sadly. “It’s 
weary work—weary work.” 

At that moment even Butler felt a touch of 
sympathy with him, but he hardened himself. 

“Don’t you think you might do a little 
more—?” he began. 

“Some of us might,” O'Rourke answered, with 
a sigh, without waiting for the conclusion of the 
sentence—* some of us miglit.” 

He bent his head, a little sadly, and his hand 
went toying languidly with his watch chain, His 
words had conveyed a suflicient sense of candor 
and allowance all through, but his matner, his 
face and voice, seemed to mean more than his 
words, and three people saw quite clearly (though 
one of them was by no means imaginative by na- 
ture) a patriot who strove in vain to guide a tur- 
bulent people to order. “ We of the moderate 
party” was a phrase of some audacity, but it was 
not used this afternoon for the first time. A year 
earlier the House of Commons had been used to 
laugh at it, but by-and-by honorable gentlemen 
had ceased to laugh, and had even come, by dint 
of frequent hearing, to accept it. 

* Well, now,” said the softened Major, “ what’s 
going to be the finish of it all? Where is it go- 
ing to end ?” 

* Moderate counsels will prevail in the long- 
run,” returned O'Rourke, looking up with a 
brighter face. “ Ireland can hardly ever hope to 
be a wealthy country—she is too heavily handi- 
capped by nature—but she may be fairly pros- 
perous, and altogether contented.” 

“ But what I want to know is—How ? 
to be the modus operandi ?” 

“The best, the quickest, the most hopeful 
would be the establishment of a local Parlia- 
ment for the conduct of internal affairs. The 
House of Commons can't get through its business 
at present. If we gave a local Parliament to 
Seotland, another to Wales, another to Ireland, 
and allowed each to manage its own affairs, the 
central Parliament in London would have time to 
attend to Imperial matters, and wouldn’t be ped- 
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dling over questions of hypothec in Aberdeen or 
peasant proprietorship in Connemara.” 

“You'd make it pretty hot for the landlords,” 
said the Major. 

“Some of the hotter-headed amongst the land 
reformers have advanced peculiar schemes, no 
doubt. But then, you see, the Irish Parliament 
would exist under constitutional limits, and would 
be elected in a constitutional way. It would rep- 
resent all sides, and the Tory party is strong in 
Ireland. I think the land interest can take care 
of itself. And don’t you see what a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and attention we take up 
just now? The line is never clear for the legis- 
lative train, but always blocked by Irish wagons, 
and they get shunted here and there, and never 
reach a terminus. Give us a line—we don’t ask 
a great affair—give us just a single line for our 
own traffic, and see how we shall get along.” 

Really, if it had not been for Dobroski in the 
background, Major Butler would have been quite 
reconciled to O'Rourke, though not by any means 
to his schemes. He did not know much, or pro- 
tess to know much, himself about these matters, 
but he trusted his party leaders. He began to 
see that a moderate member of the Irish party 
might after all be a man with whom it was pos- 
sible to consort without disloyalty. And besides, 
as a matter of unconscious motive, Major Butler 
was not anybody in particular, and O’Rourke was 
a personage; and there was a something pleasing 
in talking over these high themes with a real act- 
or in the Parliamentary drama—a man who play- 
ed at least a second-rate part in the play at St. 
Stephen’s. 

This was the reflection which had from the 
first been present in Angela’s mind. A live figure 
in contemporary history was here before her, a 
man who might live in history as the first Pre- 
mier of an enfranchised Ireland—that was one 
of Maskelyne’s fancies—the voice that spoke 
with so sympathetic and gentle an accent could 
make its lightest tone heard by a whole people 
when its owner would, 

Yesterday and to-day were to be marked with 
a white stone in her simple calendar. She had 
talked with a great author, and had listened to 
tle talk of an eminent politician, not as one of a 
crowd, but in the pleasant intimacy of social life. 
She was beginning to know the world. These 
new experiences were delightful, and were tasted 
with a conscious palate. 

O’Rourke interested her greatly, and his man- 
ner pleased her as much as it interested. There 
Was no assumption of being a personage, no as- 
pect of tutorship or condescension. Beyond the 
delicate flattery of a sympathetic silence, an un- 
usual willingness to listen, a deference, not ex- 
pressed, but evident, in the advancement of his 
own opinions, O’Rourke had forborne to use 
the weapon he had at first found so useful with 
the Major. 

He found himself pressed to stay to dinner, 
and consented; and he brightened the meal for 
everybody. Even Miss Butler, the Major’s with- 
ered maiden sister, who presided over his house- 
hold for him, and was one of the most colorless 
and least colorable of women, took new tints un- 
der his adroit hand, and after his departure pro- 
nounced him charming. And when he said his 
good-by his eyes once more offered that unmis- 
takable homage to Angela which they had tend- 
ered the day before. 

“T have made friends with Major Butler,” he 
told Dobroski when he met him that night. 

The old man made no answer. He could not 
calumniate his enemy. 

“Your friend has gone away ?” he said, after 
a sufficiently significant pause. “I received a 
note from him this morning, in which he made 
his adieux.” 

“Yes,” returned O'Rourke. “He has gone 
away. His duties in Parliament called him.” 
This was the excuse Fraser had offered in his 
note to Dobroski. 

“Tn all candor,” said Dobroski, “I am glad 
that he is gone. I did not find myself en rapport 
with him. But I have been watching your career 
with closeness and with interest. You are not 
very old, but you have discretion, and I think you 
have devotion. Are you willing to be intrusted 
with a share in a great scheme ?” 

“T can not promise in the dark, even to you, 
sir.” 

“T will not ask you to promise in the dark. I 
will ask no more than your inviolable secrecy.” 

“That you shall have,” answered O’Rourke, 
“in any case. But if you do not feel that my 
co-operation is necessary, I will beg you not to 
weight me with your confidence. I have some 
confidences already which amount to a heavier 
burden that I can dare to add to.” 

“Yes. Ihave need of you. Let us walk into 
the open fields.” They were strolling up and 
down in the deserted place of the Hétel de Ville, 
and from the moment at which their conversa- 
tion became serious they had spoken in low and 
guarded tones. “ You have seen Miss Butler to- 
day ?” he asked in his usual voice as they turned 
together. “She was well?” 

“Quite well,” returned O’Rourke, and after 
that they walked in silence until they came upon 
the wide, shadowless tranquillity of the moon-lit 
fields. 

“Now,” said Dobroski, stretching out his right 
hand, “I have your sacred promise ?” 

“You have my sacred promise,” returned 
O'Rourke, accepting the proffered hand. 

“Let us walk on. If a blow could be struck 
— if it could be clearly seen that a blow could be 
struck for liberty—would Ireland strike it 2” 

“Yes. But not a feeble and ineffectual blow. 
We have struck too often to care to strike again 
unless we can strike home.” 

“If Ireland could strike home, she would do 
it?” Dobroski asked, quietly. 

“ Be sure of that.” 

“Then listen. You have not forgotten the 
Indian Mutiny ?” 





“Searcely.” 

“You missed then the only real chance you 
ever had. If you had struck at that time, you 
would have been a free people now. The oppor- 
tunity was lost, but for once a lost opportunity 
returns, and the cards forgive. Russia is prepar- 
ing the way for another uprising, and is spending 
gold like water. Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad, and Russia is preparing for 
her own destruction. For, mark me, at the hour 
when she applies the match to the Indian maga- 
zine she lights a fire that flames about the world. 
India and England at death-grips—Ireland de- 
clares her independence. Poland and Circassia 
and Montenegro hurl themselves upon Russia, 
and not alone, for Turkey has her lost provinces 
north of the Balkans to recover, and the Prophet 
of the Desert will pour countless thousands of 
men to her aid. England will have something 
else to do than to keep a hold on Egypt. Hun- 
gary will rise against Austria. Wherever an op- 
pressed nationality exists, then at that hour that 
nationality may strike its final and decisive blow. 
We know much already. We have done much 
already. In Russia even now we could awaken 
such a charivari that the mere bruit of it would 
shake the Czar, and when she has once lighted 
her Indian magazine... .It is rare sport to see 
the engineer hoist with his own petard.” 

He spoke with measured calm and quiet, and 
for anything the mere tone of his voice could tell 
he might have been making arrangements for a 
picnic. As for O'Rourke, this fantastic and stu- 
pendous scheme took his breath away for a 
moment, 

“T omitted one factor of importance,” resumed 
Dobroski. “Italy wants Trieste back again. She 
will see her chance, and take it. We need but 
one thing. Germany may want to play police, 
and it would be well to have her embroiled with 
France again. Though probably the mere effort 
to play police would expose her to France, and 
the risk may keep her quiet. I must not forget 
the force which we ourselves could bring to bear 
when all the armies of Europe were engaged.” 

“By we ourselves,” said O’Rourke, “ you 
mean— ?” 

“The Sociétaires of varying nationality through- 
out Europe.” 

O’Rourke was fairly staggered, and his ordi- 
nary aplomb deserted him. But when they had 
paced in silence for a minute or two, he said, 

“Give me time to think of this, Mr. Dobroski. 
I am at a disadvantage.” 

“We will speak of it again when you will,” 
said Dobroski. 

They walked back without a word, and sepa- 
rated with a mere “good-night.” In his own 
room O’ Rourke surveyed the monstrous phantasm 
at his leisure. 

“Is it a programme or a dream ?” he asked. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





DIAMOND-CUTTING IN 
AMSTERDAM. 
MSTERDAM is a city a little out of the track 
of the ordinary traveller. Everybody goes 
to Brussels as a matter of course, to Bruges quite 
as much of necessity, to be driven almost to mad- 
ess by its carillon, but has not Longfellow told 
us that 
**In the market-place of Bruges 
Stands the belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
Still it watches o’er the town”? 
And we go with this poem ringing in our ears to 
tind that venerable belfry, with its execrable airs 
from Rigoletto, and such like hackneyed and 
wholly out of place tunes, being murdered at 
stated intervals, one of the impostures of the 
age. But Longfellow, as far as I remember, 
says nothing special about Amsterdam, and so it 
is not a place of pilgrimage to the ordinary tour- 
ist. Artists, of course, go to Holland to study 
Dutch art, and some Americans who go in for 
“doing” Europe thoroughly; also many Rus- 
sians, perhaps to buy diamonds—who knows? 
Yet Amsterdam, as well as many other cities of 
the Netherlands, is well worth a visit. Its name 
of “the Venice of the North’ was given to it 
rather as being a centre of commerce than from 
any resemblance to the beauty par excellence of 
Southern cities, but people have forgotten that, 
and they know that Venice has canals and Am- 
sterdam has canals, and are disappointed to find 
it has not all the entrancing beauty of the “ Bride 
of the Sea.” Beauty it has in abundance, how- 
ever, and it is almost impossible to come upon any 
quarter of the city which is not rich in pictures 
for the eye of an artist. 

Owing tothe comparatively small number of its 
flaneur visitors, perhaps, its shops are still filled 
with treasures of antique art. Splendid old Delft 
ware, rare pieces of china, wood and ivory carv- 
ings, furniture that makes one long to carry it 
off there and then, before any one else sees it, 
and quaint treasures of old Dutch silver-work. 
There is but one street in Amsterdam for shops, 
but a stroll down this Kaherstraat is likely 
enough to tempt money out of the pockets of the 
lover of antique art. 

Amsterdam is perhaps chiefly known for its 
diamond trade. And as it is practically the only 
place where the mysteries of diamond cutting 
and polishing can be seen, a description of the 
process of working diamonds may be interesting 
to our lady readers, who may be supposed to be 
gifted with all a woman’s love for the queen of 
ornaments. 

There are few, if indeed any, who have not fre- 
quently contemplated with admiration this the 
most precious of all stones, but the number is 
very small of those who know the labor that is 
expended on it before it can take its place as an 
ornament. We know just so much, perhaps, that 
a “rough diamond” is capable of being trans- 
formed from a dull, ordinary-looking piece of 








crystal into a precious stone of dazzling brillian- 
cy, but the process by which this transformation 
is attained is to most of us a mystery. 

The diamond occupies the place of honor 
amongst precious stones for three qualities—its 
brilliance, its hardness, and its rarity, This brill- 
iance, technically known as “ feu” after the cut- 
ting and polishing, and which depends on the ex- 
treme beauty of its refractive power, has at ali 
times made it a royal stone. Until the year 1870 
diamonds were only found in the island of Bor- 
neo and in Brazil, but in that year they were dis- 
covered at the Cape of Good Hope, and since 
that time the value of diamonds has steadily de- 
clined. The Cape diamonds are pure, but softer 
and of less brilliance than those of Brazil, and 
of course the increased number brought into the 
market has lowered the price. 

A diamond of any size without a flaw is rare 
indeed, but by skill in cutting much is done to 
enhance the brilliance of the stone, and except to 
an expert, trained for long years in testing dia- 
monds, small flaws, such as being what is technic- 
ally known as “ off color,” are undistingnishable. 

The cutting of a diamond depends entirely on 
the most accurate knowledge on the part of the 
workman of the laws of crystallization. A small 
scratch cut in the line of crystallization will serve 
to split the stone just as is best for its cutting, 
but if the cleavage be put against the grain, the 
diamond splits up into a hundred pieces, and is 
destroyed. Years of study and of training are 
required before the workman can judge the exact 
spot to make the incision, 

We should mention here that it has been proved 
that diamond is nothing more or less than pure 
carbon ; by means of an extremely strong current 
of oxygen it may be completely consumed ; if, 
however, it is protected from the action of atmos- 
pherie air, it is capable of resisting an extreme 
amount of heat without losing either form or color. 

The natural forms of the diamond crystal are 
of eight or of twelve facets, designated by the 
workman as “ quatre pointes” or “ deux pointes.” 
There are, of course, in diamonds, as in all forms 
of crystals, aberrations from the original form, 
and the crystallization is not always pure. Some- 
times there are small black or red flaws, some- 
times tiny hollows or bubbles. If the diamond is 
of a wholly irregular form, it is impossible to cut 
it, and it is, under the name of “ boord,” reduced 
to powder to serve for polishing other stones. 

There is another species of diamond, hitherto 
found only in Brazil, of a grayish color, which has 
not the transparence nor the form of the white 
diamond, but, owing to its extreme hardness, it is 
preferred above all others, when pulverized, for 
polishing. 

In late days these black diamonds have become 
valuable in commerce, being used for making 
tools for cutting metals, for polishing porphyry 
and granite, as well as for engraving on precious 
stones, and other purpose of a like nature. 

If the diamond is without a fault in its erystal- 
lization it can be cut and polished without further 
trouble ; but broken or defective crystals require 
to be broken up into proper forms before they 
an be passed into the hand of the cutter, and 
strange as it may appear, remembering the hard- 
ness of the crystal, a diamond may be reduced to 
almost imperceptible crystals by an experienced 
“cliveur” without decreasing its value; the 
cleavage, however, must of course be always made 
in the direction of the crystallization, and it is the 
art of doing this, and of learning without chance 
of error the right spot to make the fissure, which 
requires so long and careful an apprenticeship. 
When the workman has determined by eareful 
inspection in which direction the splitting must 
take place, he fixes the stone in a small mass of 
cement, formed of resin and finely powdered 
stone, which softens immediately when exposed 
to a small gas flame which is always burning at 
his side, and hardens again to the consistence of 
stone when withdrawn from the flame. The cem- 
ent is fixed on to a small wooden handle. Hold- 
ing this cement-holder, with the diamond fixed in 
it, in one hand, he takes in the other a similar one 
in which he has fixed a diamond which has al- 
ready been split, and which has therefore one 
sharp edge. Placing both hands on two little 
rests fixed on his desk, so as to steady them, he 
makes a small cut or scratch on the uncut dia- 
mond by rubbing the sharp edge of the other up 
and down on it. If the cutting diamond becomes 
blunt, he has to remove it by heating the cement, 
and insert another in its place. When this tiny 
fissure—scarcely visible to the untrained eye—is 
made, he places the cement-holder upright in a 
vise before him, dexterously inserts a blunt steel 
knife blade into the fissure, gives a small sharp 
tap with a little hammer to the knife, and the 
diamond splits in the direction desired, It has 
now to be taken out of the cement-holder, and, if 
further cleavage is necessary, replaced in a fresh 
position, and the operation repeated. The dust 
from the cutting falls into a little well in the 
desk before the workman, and is carefully pre- 
served for polishing. 

The “cliveur” tries if possible to get the dia- 
mond into the shape known technically as “ quatre 
pointes” or “non recoupé,” but there remain, be- 
sides these, small triangular pieces of the crystal, 
called “ pointes,” which play an important part in 
diamond-eutting. All these portions of the origi- 
nal diamond are placed in tiny drawers, classed 
according to their shape, ready to be handed over 
to the master for the next operation. 

This is the cutting of diamonds either of per- 
fect natural ervstallization or of those which have 
been corrected by cleavage into smaller crystals, 
When the workman has decided on the most ad- 
vantageous manner of cutting the stone, whether 
as four point or double point, he examines it care- 
fully to see if he can make any slight defects 
there may be disappear altogether, or place them 
so that, after polishing, they shall be as little vis- 
ible as possible. He then places the diamond in 
a cement-lolder the same as that used in split- 
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ting, but of heavier make; by means of another 
diamond, also fixed in a cement-holder, he grinds 
the facets—which are afterward either enlarged 
or divided into smaller ones by the polisher—by 
rubbing against the other diamond. The dust 
is, of course, carefully collected as before. 

The work of cutting is extremely fatiguing in 
consequence of the strength required in the band 
and arm in order to produce the requisite num- 
ber of facets on what is technically known as a 
brilliant. 

A rose is cut from the triangular crystals which, 
we have seen, are left from the breaking up of 
diamonds of defective natural crystallization. In 
the hands of the cutter they become almost round, 
the salient points being cut or ground off by rub- 
bing. Facets are then made on the round surface 
before passing the diamond on to the polisher. 
The manual labor and the apprenticeship are so 
much less for the cutting of roses that in later 
times many young girls have been taught and 
employed in this branch of diamond-cutting with 
much success. 

The polishing is a trade in itself. The work- 
man is seated before an iron disk, which by means 
of steam-power is kept constantly revolving at 
the rate of two thousand revolutions a minute. 
This disk must be neither too hard nor too soft, 
for in either case it loses its polishing power. 
This “ mill,” as it is called, belongs to or is rent- 
ed by the polisher, who may undertake work for 
different firms or proprietors. The diamonds are 
fixed for polishing in a cement made of tin and 
lead, which can be softened only by the heat of 
a small furnace which is at hand. This “cem- 
ent,” as it is technically called, is necessary on 
account of the amount of heat produced by the 
friction of the diamond against the mill, which 
would be sufficient to soften any ordinary cem- 
ent. A kind of paste made of fine oil and dia- 
mond dust is applied to the edge of the crystal 
to be polished, after it has been sunk in the metal 
so far as only to allow the one facet which is the 
subject of the operation to appear. This is then 
fixed face downward so as to touch the revolving 
plate of metal lightly. As each facet is finished 
the cement has to be heated, and the diamond 
taken out and replaced in a fresh position, until 
at last it leaves the hands of the workiman a brill- 
iant or a rose, as the case may be, but in any 
case with its facets geometrically correct, and all 
the inherent beauty of the crystal shown to the 
utmost extent. 

It is needless to say that diamond polishers at 
one time earned enormous sums, Times are very 
bad with them now. Cape diamonds have ruined 
the trade, but they can still make a large income, 
since theirs is a trade in which there is com- 
paratively ne competition. The work is altogeth- 
er in the hands of the Jews. And Amsterdam 
is practically the only place where diamond-cut- 
ting is carried on, although efforts have been 
made to introduce it into England, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and Belgium. 

A rose has always one flat surface 
to the crystal by the splitting. This is never cut, 
but is only polished. On the upper side the work- 
man makes a number of triangular facets, varying 
from six to thirty-two. Roses may be polished 
of such extremely small size that four hundred, 
or even six hundred, go to the carat, and are much 
sought after by jewellers, because they can be set 
in so many beautiful forms, 

A brilliant has whatis technically called its table, 
or flat surface ; but round this the polisher makes 
thirty-two facets of a diamond shape, and on the 
raised or lower side twenty-four. And there is 
also one very small one just at the apex of the 
stone, which concentrates what is called the “ fire” 
of the refraction, There are thus fifty-six facets 
in every brilliant, whether large or small. And 
the skill required in getting these exactly to cor- 
respond with each other, without which the dia- 
mond fails of its complete beauty, may be ima- 
gined better than understood. 
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IG THE TURTLE. 
CATCHERS. 

ME air was exquisitely soft and balmy, and 
the moon so brilliant that every fleeting cloud 

was reflected in the clear water of Dolores Bay, 

while the white sand of the shore glittered under 

our feet as we sauntered along enjoying the beau- 

ty of the scene. 

In this peaceful bay, six miles from the eastern 
coast of Yucatan, the Spanish ships anchored 
nearly four hundred years ago, and the conquer- 
ors named the place Island Mugeres, or Woman’s 
Island, because in the temples of the natives they 
found many images of women. One of those 
quaint sanctuaries still stands at the south point 
of the island on an eminence whose rocky foun- 
dation is being washed away, atom by atom, by 
ever-seething waves that perpetually dash against 
it. It is a deserted spot, the few inhabitants of 
the island all dwelling in the village of Dolores, 
just in front of the bay. Their principal indus- 
try is fishing, and from the month of April to 
August, all their attention is given to turtle- 
catching. So on that moon-lit night as we stroll- 
ed along the beach, men, women, and children 
also wended their way to the north end of the 
island, where all was silent as the white tomb- 
stones in the village grave-yard by which we pass- 
ed, some hastening their steps as if they feared 
some departed friend might stalk forth in wind- 
ing-sheet. 

Reaching a place where thick bushes grew, not 
far from the water’s edge, all concealed themselves 
behind the bushes or in the shadow cast by them, 
and from their hiding-place watched silently for 
the turtles. These prolific creatures come to lay 
their eggs in the sand, never failing to select a 
spot above high-water mark, consequently at low 
tide they have to go a good way up on the beach. 
Having chosen a place, they quickly make a hole 
in the sand, and deposit therein about one hun- 
dred eggs, over which they again put the sand, 








leaving the spot in appearance as they found it, 
so that no one would discover the nest but for 
the tracks of the turtle, which immediately re- 
turns to the water, leaving the eggs to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun; and in due time the lit- 
tle turtles make their way out and go straightway 
to the water. 

When the turtle begins to cover the eggs the 
people creep from their hiding-place and cut off 
her way to the water; then, when she starts to- 
ward them, they capture her and turn her over, 
not without trouble, for some weigh as much as 
five hundred pounds. The flaps are then tied, 
and a mark set on the shell, so that when morn- 
ing comes each party may know which they have 
captured. The family that catches two or three 
in a night is well satisfied. 

The turtles have formidable jaws, and it is ne- 
cessary to keep one’s hands well out of their 
reach, for they can break a man’s limb as we can 
amatch, As for conchs—most abundant in those 
waters—though the shell is hard to break witha 
hammer, the cahuamo easily cracks it, to eat the 
delicious contents. 

The cahuamo, or hawk-bill, is the largest kind 
of turtle, weighing from 200 to 500 pounds. Its 
flesh tastes like good beef, but is generally left on 
the beach to rot and be consumed by buzzards, 
the people not being numerous enough to eat it 
all, though large quantities are dried and salted 
to be sold as jerked beef. Some people once 
went to considerable expense to try and preserve 
this meat, but we are told that it turned bad in 
the cans. 

The people gather the eggs, the fat, and the 
shell, though the last is worth so little that they 
do not always take the trouble to lift it from the 
beach; many are scattered over the sand. The 
eggs are considered a great delicacy, and taste 
very rich, but have a strange sandiness that is 
unpleasant to the palate. 

The carey ( Chelonia imbricata) is smaller and 
of more value. The least the islanders will take 
for the shell is two and a half to three dollars a 
pound; rather than accept less they will keep it 
in their house from one year to another. The 
carey, as well as the green turtle, is caught with 
harpoons and nets. The green turtie is carried 
to British Honduras, where they are worth from 
one and a half to three dollars each, the shell 
not being used. The poor creatures are trans- 
ported in small sailing vessels, where they lie on 
their back on deck exposed to the scorching sun, 
and once a day have buckets of water dashed 
over them to keep them alive. 





AN AFGHAN WEDDING. 

N Afghan wedding! How different to a 
P wedding in Fifth Avenue or Belgravia, in 
the peaceful regions of Scotland’s hills, or on the 
sunny slopes of the Adirondacks! No wedding 
cake, no marriage bells, no bridemaids. No- 
thing, in fact, in common with an American wed- 
ding except that in both cases one human being 
takes another “ for better or for worse.” 

In Afghanistan the bride is betrothed to her 
husband at an early age. Even when she is a 
little rollicking babe in the cradle, ambitious mo- 
thers and intriguing fathers make plans for their 
daughter’s future; for tribal differences are ad- 
justed, private feuds settled, and decayed fami- 
lies revived by these matrimonial contracts. In 
the “ times of ignorance” in Arabia disappointed 
fathers buried heir little daughters alive. It is 
said that the only occasion on which the stoical 
Usman ever shed a tear when his little 
daughter, whom he was burying alive, wiped the 
dust of the grave from his beard with her tiny 
fingers! But it is not so now. Muslim fathers 
now find a daughter’s marriage a great factor in 
the political life of a nation. Indeed, nearly ail 
the civil wars of Afghanistan between the con- 
tending sections of the Barakzar family have 
been the outcome of political marriages. Abdur- 
raliman, the present Ameer of Cabool, would nev- 
er have been an exile in a Russian camp had his 
grandmother been the favorite wife of the great 
Ameer, the founder of the dynasty, An Afghan 
wedding is therefore an event of some impor- 
tance in a kingdom, in a tribe, and in a family. 

When the marriage day arrives, the father of 
the bride, with his retainers, takes his seat in some 
convenient place, generally the outer court-yard of 
his house, and the bridegroom and his friends join 
the company. Having exchanged salutations and 
smoked the calumet of peace, they seat themselves 
on charpoys, or cots, which are drawn out and ar- 
ranged ina semicircle. They all rise as the village 
moulvie, or priest, arrives, who gives his blessing 
and requests the company to be seated. The bride 
is not one of the party. She, poor girl, will be in 
the hareem or secluded portion of her father’s 
dwelling, and perfectly innocent, perhaps, of the 
morning’s proceedings, until her agent or attor- 
ney, nominated by her father, arrives at the door 
or curtain of her apartment, and asks her if she 
consents to take Bahram Khan for her wedded 
husband. This is purely a legal form demanded 
by the Muslim law, for, as a matter of fact, any 
repudiation of a betrothal which took place even 
years ago would involve a family or a tribal quar- 
rel, with certain bloodshed, if not murder. With 
the Afghans, as with us, “ silence gives consent,” 
and the bride’s attorney returns to the company 
of friends in the outer court and states in a form- 
al way that “Nur Nissa takes Bahram for her 
wedded husband.” The same question is then 
put to the bridegroom. This “ giving and taking” 
having been concluded, the “marriage settle- 
ment” or dowry is the next step in the necessary 
legalities. This dowry is generally fixed at a large 
sum, but it is not paid (unless the wife becomes 
divorced) until the husband’s death, in which 
case the wife’s or wives’ dowries (for an Afghan 
may have four lawful wives) are, next to the fu- 
neral expenses, the first charges on the estate. 
These two acts form the civil contract, which real- 
ly constitutes the legal marriage. After which 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


the learned moulvie, or priest, performs the reli- 
gious ceremony. 

He begins with the first chapter of the Koran, 
which runs thus: 

* Praise be to God, the Lord of all the worlds! 

The compassionate, the merciful ! 

King on the Day of Judgment! 

Thee do we worship, und to Thee do we cry! 

Guide Thou us on the right path, 

The path of those to whom Thou art gracious, 

Not of those with whom Thou art angry, 

Nor of those who go astray!” 
He then calls upon the whole party to recite the 
Muslim creed: “There is uo god but God, and 
Mohammed is His prophet.” 

The bridegroom is then called upon to express 
his orthodox belief in the six articles of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, namely, a belief in God, in 
His angels, in His inspired Book, in His prophets, 
in the day of resurrection, and in the absolute 
decree of good and evil. 

Having satisfied himseif as to the orthodoxy of 
the husband, the priest then proceeds to ratify 
the marriage by requesting the bride’s attorney 
to take the hand of the bridegroom and to sav: 
“Nur Nissa, the daughter of Ahmad Khan, by 
the agency of her attorney and by testimony of 
two witnesses, has in your marriage had the 
dowry of three thousand gold tilahs and a well 
settled on her. Do you consent to it?” To which 
the bridegroom is expected to reply, with a loud 
voice, “With my whole heart and soul, to my 
marriage with this woman, Nur Nissa, as well as 
to the dower already settled on her, I consent, I 
consent, I consent.” 

The priest then with great solemnity raises his 
hands and implores the Divine blessing in the 
following prayer: “O great God! grant that mu- 
tual love may reign between this couple as it ex- 
isted between Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, 
Joseph and Zaleekah, Moses and Zipporah, Mo- 
hammed and Ayeshah, and Ali and Fatimah. 
Amen.” 

The ceremony being over, the bridegroom em- 
braces his friends, fees the priest, and proceeds 
to make arrangements for “ bringing home the 
bride.” 

The marriage festivities usually occupy three 
days and three nights. On the first day the mo- 
ther of the bride actively employs her time in 
finishing the preparations for the young lady’s 
departure from the paternal roof. In addition 
to the usual garments suitable to the bride’s so- 
cial position, the young wife will be sent to her 
new family with the following domestic furniture: 
a silver-gilt bedstead, a silken quilt, an elegantly 
embroidered pillow, a small low chair (also silver- 
gilt), a spinning-wheel, a chilamehi, or wash-hand 
basin, a lota, or a metal water jug, not unlike an 
old-fashioned coffee-pot, a silver spittoon and a 
silver pipe (for even young Afghan ladies smoke), 
a water bottle, and pots and pans and platters in 
endless variety. In a wealthy family a looking- 
glass and a Persian carpet will be added. The 
second day’s festivities include a procession to 





the bridegroom’s house, when a grand dinner is 
given by the bridegroom’s father, and the night 
spent in conviviality of the wildest description. 
The dancing women perform their gyrations round 
lighted fires, the village band pours forth its deaf- 
ening strains, and the whole village is kept awake 
amidst the firing of guns and blazing of fire-works. 

The third day is the eventful Bardé—the day 
when the impatient and expectant bridegroom 
will claim the future partner of his joys (in con- 
junction, perhaps, with three others), who will not 
have set eyes on him once in her uneventful life- 
time. On the morning of her nuptials the poor 
bride will be tormented with tedious preparations. 








Henna, ora yellow dye, must be applied to her feet 
and hands, the formidable operations of bathing, 
drving the hair, oiling and dressing her head, dve- 
ing her lips, gums, and teeth with antimony, fix 
ing on her wedding ornaments—the nose ring pre- 


sented by her husband’s family, the many rings 
to be placed on her fingers and toes, the rings 
fixed in her ears—all these are but trials to be 
borne in common with those little niceties of eti- 
quette and good-breeding which are the burdens 
of the civilized West as well as of the less culti- 
vated East, the poor Afghan bride on her wedding 
morn being, as we know, not the only victim of 
fashion in this quaint world. It is generally in 
the cool of the evening that the bridegroom ar- 
rives at the house to claim and to take home his 
bride. As the drums and pipes and firing of 
cuns herald the approach of the procession, often 
visible for miles as it winds along the mountain 
pathway, the ery goes forth, as in Scriptural times, 
“ Behold, the bridegroom cometh: go ye out to 
meet him.” 

An Afghan wedding procession in the hills is 
of a much more simple character than that of 
Cairo or Calcutta. But it is nevertheless pic- 
turesque and striking in the highest degree. 
The village minstrels, with instruments as an- 
cient and as Scriptural as those of the time of 
Danicl the prophet, torch-bearers, dancing girls, 
and armed warriors, accompany the bridegroom, 
who alone rides triumphant on a prancing steed. 
Then comes the bride, cooped up in a covered 
palanquin borne on the shoulders of four men, 
and in charge of a trusted servant of the family 
Such is the state in which a fair mountain dam- 
sel is carried off to enjoy the home of some vil- 
lage chief. But the duration of married life 
amongst the Afghans is even more fickle and un- 
certain than in the enlightened and progressive 
State of Rhode Island. Three sentences of di- 
vorce, or even three fingers raised or three stones 
thrown with the implication of divorce, decree a 
separation of the marriage tie, although it must 
be stated that even in Afghanistan divorce is less 
common than in some Christian countries. Af- 
ghans do not often divorce their wives. 

Sometimes the joyous strains of drum, fife, and 
fiddle are but as a death knell to the virgin heart 
of a poor Afghan maiden. Instances of true and 
faithful love are not uncommon in Afghan vil- 











lages, and therefore it frequently happens that 











an Afghan girl will be married into a position of 
the greatest misery, having failed to get the hus- 
band of her choice. 

In the village of Nusri Bandi, on the left bank 
of the Cabool! River, there was such an instance 
of disappointed love. A young maid had fallen 
with a student of the village 
mosque, but she had from infancy been betroth- 
ed to a rich Afghan chieftain. The evening of 
the Bardt, or wedding procession, arrived. Amidst 
the booming of guns and shouts of merriment 
and musical strains the warrior chief arrived to 
claim his bride. But she 
found, until at last, in 
the young 
midst of the 
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was nowhere to be 


breathless excitement, 
ady’s slave ran frantically into the 
crowd, and seizing the reins of the 
bridegroom’s prancing steed, looked wildly in his 
face and crie@, “ Sir, if you seek your bride, you 
will find her not in the home of a cruel father, 
who would listen to 


floating peacefully on the 


not her entreaties, but 
soft flowing waters 
of yonder river.” The bewildered man galloped 
off to the river-bank, ind 


he body of his 


there in the distance 
he eou betrothed wife. 
That Afghan maiden, rather than marry another 
than her youthful love, had taken a death leap 
into the Cabool River. It was found that in order 
to make death certain she had ordered her slave 
girl to bind her hands bebind her with the long 
silken tresses of her own hair. The disappointed 
chieftain found his rival in the village 
mosque, and seizing him by the throat, slew him 
on the spot. y 
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The villagers buried the two lovers 
side by side in the cemetery of Tulandai, and 
planted a weeping-willow at the head of each 
grave. The willow-trees grew, and in time en- 
twined themselves into each other, a true emblem 
of love’s devotion. One of the Afghan warrior 
poets has recorded in Pushto verse the faithful 
and fervent loves of Adam Khan and Dur Khani. 
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USEFUL RECIP. 
Manvers.—One and a half pounds of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a tea-spoonful of salt, four eggs, one nut- 
meg. 





Beat the eggs separately until very light. Sift 
the flour, then rub into it the butter and salt. After 
alding the sugar gradually to the beaten eggs, pour 
them, flavored with the nutmeg grated, into the tray 
with the other things, and knead well into a smooth 
dough. h 


Then roll out upon a paste board to the thick- 


ness of half an inch. Then cut them into cakes with 
a cutter that is shaped round, but leaves a hole in the 
centre. Have ready a skillet holding a pound of melt- 
ed lard, and dropping your marvels in, fry them a light 


straw-color. Be sure that the lard is boiling hot. It 


is poor economy to fry with too little lard, for what is 
left may be put away and used again. When the cakes 
are done, ice them with an icing made of the whites of 
two eggs, one pound of sugar, and a tea-spoonful of 
extract of vanilla. These cakes are delicious, and kept 
in a close tin box taste fresh for a loug while. They 


are far superior to those of the same sort made with 
milk and soda. 


Nut Cake.—At the South, where the pecan nut 
grows to perfection, they are an admired addition to 
cake, but as they can be bought fresh in almost any 


large town, this recipe may be followed elsewhere. 


Have a pint measure full of fresh pecan nuts after they 


are shelled, and set them aside until you are ready to 














add them to layers of icing put between flat round 
cakes made after the following proportions: one 
pound of flour, whites of sixteen eggs, three-quarters 
ofa pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, a te 
fulef extract of \ mds. Bake this cak r 
flat tin plates m for cooking j cake. This 
quantity s hake Six For the icing you neect 
whites of three eggs, one pound of pulverized sug 
Make the ici s you have put the cakes in to 
bake, and insert the layers 1 they are still warm. 
Dot the bits of nut closely all over each layer, and gar- 
nish with them, especially the top. It is a favorits 
cake with young folks, por so extravagant as would 
seem at first sight, if made in combination with some 
dish that requires only the yolks of eggs 

Ture Havssure Cake On 1 a half pounds of 
flour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of butter, six yolks of ex Mix all together into a 
dough, adding a tea-spoouful of yeast powder, if you 
choose. Set some of the whites of egg aside in_a sau- 


cer, also have some powdered sugar and cinftamon 
ready in another saucer. Roll your Cough ont very 
Dip the cakes first into the 
white of egg, then into the sugar and cinnamonya@fid 
Ifthe 
dough is too stiff, thin it with the white of egg till of 


thin. Cut it into shapes. 


bake in a stove-pan. Let the oven be brisk. 


the proper ¢ ouvsistence for rolling. 


Cuocorare Custarp, Frozen.—Break up and cook 


to 1 smooth paste, in a pint of water, a half-pound of 
Put a halt-gallon of new milk into a bain 
When it has just come to a boil, stir in the 
Then add the iten yolks of four 
eggs, a little bit at a time, carefully stirring all tl 

Flavor slightly with 


chocolate. 
mari. 
chocotate. well-be 
while. 
cinnamon, if you fancy that more 


Valliia, or even a littie 
Have in the freezer 
a quart of cream beaten to a stiff froth, then add the 
chocolate custard sweetened with a pound and a haif 
of sugar. Add the four whites of egg just as t 
freezing well begins. 

A Cream Puppine.—Make a nice paste, as for any 
other pudding that is baked in plates. Line as many 


pie plates with it as will serve your family. For each 





pudding take a table-spoonful of butter. Break it into 
very small pieces and dot closely over the bottom of 
the pastry. Sprinkle well over with white sugar, then 
with sifted flour. 
and then cover it over with new milk into which you 
have poured a tea-spoonful of extract of vanilla, or 
any other seasoning you prefer. 


tepeat until the plate is nearly full, 


Beanpiep Peaones on Peans.—Four pounds of fruit, 
four pounds of sugar, one pint of best white brandy. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and a quart of pure water. 
Let them come to a boil, then put the pared fruit into 
it, and let it boil for five minutes. Having removed 
the fruit carefully with a perforated ladle, let the syrup 
boil fifreen minutes longer, or until it thickens well 

Lastly, add the brandy, and then take the kettle at once 
from the fire. Pour the hot syrup over the fruit, put 
in glass bottles with wide months, and seal up tight. 
If after taking the fruit from the fire the first time, a 
reddish liquor 00zes from it, drain this off before add- 
ing the clear syrup. tlways the fairest, firm- 
est specimens of fruit for brandying ff you would be 
rewarded for your pains. Well-made brandied fruits 
should keep good for years. 


Choose 
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KOLDINGHUUS, THE ANCESTRAL CASTLE 
OF H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
DJACENT to the flourishing town of Kolding, the southern- 

t most town of Jutland, in the kingdom of Denmark, stand the 
extensive ruins of Koldinghuus (7. e., Kolding House), the ancestral 
castle of King Christian IX., and consequently of H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess of Wales. It was the favorite residence of Christian III, who 
died there a.p. 1500. From his second son, Prince Hans, descends 
lineally the present Danish sovereign. His daughter Dorothea 
married the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, and is thus the ances- 
tress of the Hanoverian and British royal families. 

The gray old pile, with its huge square tower, forms a conspicu- 
ous landmark to the surrounding country. It stands on a plateau, 
probably artificial, in the outskirts of the town. Its outline and 
surroundings are to an artist perhaps not so satisfactory as some 
of the British castles. The lines are not yet sufficiently broken, 
and the pile Jacks the luxurious clusters of ivy which mantle Eng 
lish ruins, It is, however, very massive; and the walls, built of 














1. Kolding, Denmark. 2. 


THE 


large brick laid in Roman cement, are of immense strength and 
thickness, The castle dates back to the year 1248, when the pre- 
sent structure was commenced on the site of an older “ borg” by 
the Slesvig Duke Abel, the fratricide. It forms an irregular 
square, with four low towers attached to the interior walls, and 
a lofty keep called the Giant Tower, which constitutes the exterior 
northwestern angle of the building. On the four corners of the 
summit of the Giant Tower there formerly stood four colossal 
effigies, popularly known as Achilles, Hector, Hannibal, and Scipio. 
During the contlagration which destroyed the castle in 1808 the 
whole inner part of this tower fell, and with it the two first-named 
statues. Scipio was precipitated from his lofty perch in 1854 
during the prevalence of a violent gale. He buried himself in the 
soft soil at the foot of the tower, and with the exception of a broken 
neck, was not seriously injured. He was carefully exhumed, his 
head was replaced, and he stood thenceforward in the centre of 
the court-yard, until in 1864 the Prussian soldiers wantonly de- 
stroyed this statue, with the other relics of the castle’s greatness. 
But Hannibal yet remains aloft on his post, his left hand resting 
on a shield, charged with the arms of Denmark—the three lions 








passant and the nine hearts. His right grasps a halbert, which, 
however, is a modern innovation, supplied some years ago, when the 
pinnacle of the tower was repaired, to strengthen the fastening of 
this last remaining sentinel to his somewhat insecure pedestal. 

So old a building, the frequent residence of kings and their 
powerful vassals, does not lack the inevitable legends and tradi- 
tions which always cluster round a place associated during many 
ages with history and arbitrary power. The custodian never fails 
to entertain visitors especially with the story of the “Swedish Cel- 
lar,” a deep dungeon under the base of the Giant Tower. When 
the eyes have become accustomed to the deep gloom, broken only 
by the faint light from a narrow slit in the roof, traces can be seen 
of a circular aperture long since closed. The legend has it, savory 
food was lowered to tantalize the Swedish King Albert, who had 
been defeated in battle by Queen Margaret, and was in this cell 
subjected to the barbarous tortures peculiar to the age. He is 
said to have exasperated this Danish Elizabeth by sending her a 
pair of breeches to be mended, along with a grindstone to sharpen 
her needles. The insinuation that this last implement was more 





her boasted power of tiring out every one in the dance would be 
tested by the six cavaliers. If she succeeded, her life would be 
spared. The dreadful Dance of Death began, and it is said she 
exhausted four, and almost the fifth, of her gallant partners, when 
the fearful exertion and her panting breath caused her girdle to be 
burst, and she instantly dropped dead, her blood dyeing the planks 
and leaving an indelible stain. 

When Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, one of Napoleon’s 
marshals, and afterward King of Sweden, was in Denmark in 1808 
as commander-in-chief of the French Corps of Occupation, which 
comprised an auxiliary Spanish force under Count Romana, his 
head-quarters were in Koldinghuus Castle. On the night of March 
30 in that year fire broke out, owing to the carelessness of the 
Spanish troops on guard. In their hurry to thaw their frozen 
limbs after being relieved from their post, the soldiers built such 
an enormous fire in the guard-room that the chimney went ablaze, 
and soon caused a general conflagration. Before the next evening 
nothing was left of Koldinghuus but a blackened ruin. It is com- 
monly believed that the Spaniards set fire to the castle intention- 
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appropriate to a woman than the sword aroused her anger; and 
although she swayed the sceptre both vigorously and well, she was 
not above the most barbarous revenge. Tradition maintains that 
the unhappy Albert languished in the dungeon for many years, 
suffering all the torments of Tantalus from the rich food lowered 
within reach of his senses but beyond his hands,while life was kept 
in him by the meanest kitchen refuse. It is added that he only 
saw the daylight when brought into the court-yard to serve as a 
footstool for the revengeful queen when she mounted her horse. 
In the great “ Hall of Knights,” another legend relates that the 
cruel knight Sir Strange, one of the first nobles who held the castle 
in fief of the crown, caused his daughter to be danced to death by 
her six rejected wooers, whom she had refused in favor of a poor 
sculptor who exercised his art in the decoration of the chapel. 
Their secret meetings had been discovered and brought to the 
knowledge of her father. In his rage the knight ordered the art- 
ist to instant execution in the court-yard, which he compelled his 
wretched daughter to witness, The same evening she was ordered 
to prepare for a ball, and was conducted to the Great Hall, where 
her father and six knights awaited her. She was informed that 





Arms of Denmark and Brandenburg. 
WALES. 


ally, in hopes of destroying the French marshal; and this is sup- 
ported by the fact that at the same time a general mutiny of the 
Spanish troops took place in various parts of the country. The 
rising was promptly quelled, and the Spanish contingent made 
prisoners en masse, with the exception of the Asturian regiment, 
regarding whose escape a curious story exists, This regiment re- 
ceived timely warning of the collapse of the mutiny, saddled up, 
and rode full speed to the coast. There they signaled two English 
men-of-war cruising in the Belt, who dispatched boats to embark 
the men. The troopers were superbly mounted on fine Andalusian 
chargers, which had to be left on the beach. The riderless ani- 
mals galloped up and down the strand for a time in great distress 
and confusion, whinnying and gazing out at sea, as if upbraiding 
their masters for their desertion. Presently a strange and ghast- 
ly tragedy began to be enacted. The horses were observed to 
form themselves as they had been trained in the order of their re- 
spective squadrons. They then charged one squadron against the 
other with irresistible fury, biting, shrieking, and kicking. They 
wheeled and returned to the charge as on a field of battle, and the 
savage encounter lasted till all were wounded and most were killed, 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 


A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruon or “ Juprta Suaxesrrarsr,” “A Prinorss oF 
Tuune,” “ Mao.zop or Dark,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A RESOLVE. 

PXHE days passed; no answer came to that 
] mute message of hers; nay, how could she 
expect any answer? But these were terrible days 
to her—of mental torture, and heart-searching, 
and unceasing and unsatisfied longing, and yearn. 
ing, and pity. And then out of all this confu- 
sion of thinking and suffering there gradually 
grew up a clear and definite resolve. What if 
she were to make of that bit of white heather 
but an avant-coureur? What if she were herself 
to go to Glasgow, and seek him out, and confront 
him, and take him by the hand? She had not 
overrated her old influence with him: well she 
knew that. And how could she stand by idle, 
and allow him to perish? The token she had 
sent him must have told him of her thinking of 
him; he would be prepared; perhaps he would 
even guess that she had come to Glasgow for his 
sake? Well, she did not mind that much; 
Ronald would have gentle thoughts of her, what- 
ever happened; and this need was far too sore 
and pressing to permit of timid and sensitive 
hesitations. 

One morning she went to her father’s room 
and tapped at the door, 

“Come in!” 

She was rather pale as she entered. 

‘* Father,” she said, “I would like to go to 
Glasgow for a while.” 

Her father turned in his chair and regarded her. 

“ What’s the matter with ye, my girl ?”” he said. 
“ You've not been looking yourself at all for some 
time back, and these last few days you’ve practi- 
cally eaten nothing. And yet your mother declares 
there’s nothing the matter. Glasgow? I dare 
say a change would do you good—cheer you up a 
bit, and that; but—Glasgow? More schooling, 
more fees, that would be the chief result, I ima- 
gine; and that’s what your mother’s driving at. 
1 think it’s nonsense: you’re a grown woman ; 
you've learned everything that will ever be of any 
use to you,” 

“T ought to have, anyway, by this time,” Mee- 
nie said, simply. “ And indeed it is not for that, 
father. I—I should like to go to Glasgow for a 
while.” 

“There's Lady Stuart would have ye stay with 
them at Brighton for a few weeks ; but your mo- 
ther seems to think you should go amongst them 
as a kind of Mezzofanti—it’s precious little of 
that there’s about Sir Alexander, as I know well. 
However, if you’re not to go to them until you 
are polished out of all human shape and likeness, 
1 suppose I must say nothing—” 

“ But I would rather go and stay with Agatha, 
father,” the girl said. 

He looked at her again? 

“ Weil,” said he, “1 do think something must 
be done. It would be a fine thing fur you—you 
of all creatures in the world—to sink into a hope- 
less anzemic condition! Lassie, where’s that el- 
dritch laugh o’ yours gone to? And I see you 
go dawdling along the road—you that could beat 
a young roe-deer if you were to try, Glasgow ?— 
well, I'll see what your mother says,” 

“Thank you, father,” she said, but she did not 
leave at once. “I think I heard you say that 
Mr. Blair was going south on Monday,” she tim- 
idly suggested. 

This Mr. Blair was a U.P. minister from Glas- 
gow, who was taking a well-earned holiday up at 
Tongue — fishing in the various lochs in that 
neighborhood—aud who was known to the Doug- 
lases. 

“You're in a deuce of a hurry, miss,” her fa- 
ther said, but good-naturedly enough. “You 
mean you could go to Glasgow under his escort ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I will see what your mother says—I 
suppose she will be making a fuss over the ne- 
cessary preparations.” 

But this promise and half permission had in- 
stantiy brought to the girl a kind of frail and 
wandering joy and hope, and there was a brief 
smile on her face as she said: 

“ Well, you know, father, if I have to get any 
things, | ought to get them in Glasgow, The 
preparations at luver-Mudal can’t take much 
time,” 

“] will see what your mother thinks about it,” 
said the big, good-lumored doctor, who was cau- 
tious about assenting to anything until the ruler 
and lawgiver of the house had been consulted. 

The time was short, but the chance of sending 
Meenie to Glasgow under charge of the Rev. Mr. 
Blair was opportune, and Mrs. Douglas had no 
scruple about making use of this temporary con- 
cern on the part of her husband about Meenie’s 
health for the working out of her own ends, Of 
course the girl was only going away to be bright- 
ened up by a little society. The change of air 
might possibly do her good. There could be no 
doubt she had been looking ill; and in her sis- 
ter’s house she would have every attention paid 
ler, quite as much as if she were in her own 
home. All the same, Mrs, Douglas was resolved 
that this opportunity for finally fitting Meenie 
for that sphere in which she hoped to see her 
move should not be lost, Agatha should have 
private instructions. Aud Agatha herself was a 
shilled magician. Moreover, some little society 
—of a kind—met at Mr. Gemmill’s house; the 
time would not be entirely lost, even if a little 
economy in the matter of fees was practiced, in 
deference to the prejudices and dense obtuseness 
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of one who ought to have seen more clearly his 
duty in this matter—that is to say, of Meenie’s 
father. 

And so it was that, when the Monday morning 
came round, Meenie had said good-by to every 
one she knew, and was ready to set out for the 
South. Not that she was going by the mail. Oh 
no, Mr. Murray would not hear of that, nor yet of 
her being sent in her father’s little trap. No; 
Mr. Murray placed his own large wagonette, and 
a pair of horses, at her disposal; and when the 
mail-cart came along from Tongue, Mr. Blair’s 
luggage was quickly transferred to the more 
stately vehicle, and immediately they started, 
She did not look like a girl going away for a hol- 
| iday. She was pale rather, and silent; and Mr. 
| Blair, who had memories of her as a bright, mer- 
ry, clear-eyed lass, could not understand why she 
should be apparently so cast down at the thought 
of leaving her father’s home for a mere month or 
so. As for old John Murray, he went into the 
inn, grumbling and discontented. 

“It is a strange thing,” he said—for he was 
grieved and offended at their sending Meenie 
away, and he knew that Inver-Mudal would be a 
| quite different place with her not there—“a 
strange thing indeed to send a young girl away 
to Glasgow to get back the roses into her cheeks. 
Ay, will she get them there? A strange thing 
indeed. And her father a doctor too. It is just 
| a tefle of a piece of nonsense.” 

The worthy minister, on the other hand, was 
quite delighted to have so pretty a travelling 
companion with him on that long journey to the 
South, and he looked after her with the most 
anxious paternal solicitude, and from time to 
time he would try to cheer her with the recital 
of ancient Highland anecdotes that he had pick- 
ed up during his fishing excursions. But he 
could see that the girl was preoccupied; her 
eves were absent, and her manner distraught; 
sometimes her color came and went in a curious 
way, as if some sudden fancy had sent a tremor 
to her heart. Then, as they drew near to the 
great city—it was a pallid-clear morning, with 
some faint suggestions of blue overhead that 
gave the wan landscape an almost cheerful look 
—she was obviously suffering from nervous ex- 
citement ; her answers to him were inconsequent, 
though she tried her bravest to keep up the con- 
versation. The good man thought he would not 
bother her. No doubt it would be a great change 
—from the quiet of Inver-Mudal to the roar and 
bustle of the huge city; and no doubt the mere 
sight of hundreds and hundreds of strangers 
would in itself be bewildering. Meenie, as he 
understood, had been in Glasgow before; but it 
was some years ago, and she had not had a long 
experience of it; in any case, she would natu- 
rally be restless and nervous in looking forward 
to such a complete change in her way of life. 

As they slowed into the station, moreover, he 
could not help observing how anxiously and ea- 
gerly she kept glancing from stranger to stran- 
ger, as they passed them on the platform. 

“There will be somebody waiting for you, Miss 
Meenie ?” he said, at a venture. 

“No, no,” she answered, somewhat hurriedly 
and shamefacedly as he thought—and the good 
minister was puzzled; “ Agatha wrote that Mr. 
Gemmill would be at the warehouse; and—and she 
would be busy in the house on a Monday morn- 
ing; and I was just to take a cab and come on 
to Queen’s Crescent. Oh, I shall manage all 
right,” she added, with some bravado, 

And yet, when they had seen to their luggage, 
and got on to the platform outside the station, 
she seemed too bewildered to hear what was go- 
ing on. Mr. Blair called a cab, and got her boxes 
put on the top; but she was sianding there by 
herself, looking up and down, and regarding the 
windows of the houses opposite, in a kind of fur- 
tive and half-frightened way. 

“This is Port Dundas Road ?” she said to the 
minister (for had not Maggie, in her voluminous 
communications about Ronald, described the ex- 
act locality of his lodging, and the appearance of 
the station from his room ?). 

“Tt is.” 

She hesitated for a second or two longer, and 
then, recalling herself with an effort, she thank- 
ed the minister for all his kindness, and bade him 
good-by, and got into the cab. Of course she 
kept both windows down, so that she could com- 
mand a view of both sides of the thoroughfares 
as the man drove her away along the Cowcad- 
dens and the New City Road. But, alas! how was 
she ever to find Ronald—by accident, as she had 
hoped—in that continuous crowd? She had pic- 
tured to herself her suddenly meeting him face 
to face sand she would read in his eyes how much 
he remembered of Inver-Mudal and the olden 
days. But among this multitude, how was such 
a thing possible? And then it was so necessary 
that this meeting should be observed by no third 
person. 

However, these anxious doubts and fears were 
foreibly driven from her head by her arrival at 
Queen’s Crescent, and the necessity of meeting 
the emergencies of the moment. She had but a 
half recollection of this secluded little nook, with 
its semicircle of plain, neat, well-kept houses, 
looking so entirely quiet and respectable; and its 
pretty little garden, with its grass-plots and its 
flower pots, and its trim walks and fountain—all 
so nice and neat and trim, and at this minute 
looking quite cheerful in the pallid sunshine. 
And here, awaiting her at the just opened door, 
was her sister Agatha—a sonsy, sufficiently good- 
looking young matron, who had inherited her 
buxom proportions from her father, but had got 
her Highland eyes, which were like Meenie’s, 
from her mother. And also there were a small- 
er Agatha—a self-important little maiden of ten 
—and two younger children; and as the advent 
of this pretty young aunt from Sutherlandshire 
was of great interest to them, there was a babble 
of inquiries and answers as they escorted her into 
| the house. 














“ And such a surprise to hear you were com- 
ing,” her sister was saying. “ We little expected 
it—but ye’re none the less weleoome—and Walter's 
just quite set up about it—and we’re going to the 
theatre to-morrow night, he says. Ay, and ye’re 
not looking so well, my father says ?—let’s see.” 

She took her by the shoulders, and wheeled 
her to the light. But of course the girl was 
flushed with the excitement of her arrival; and 
pleased with the attentions of the little people; 
so that for the moment the expression of her 
face was bright enough. 

“There’s not much wrong,” said the sister, 
“but I don’t wonder at your being dull in yon 
dreadful hole. And I suppose there’s no chance 
of moving now. If my father had only kept to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and got on like anybody 
else, we might all have been together, and among 
friends and acquaintances; but it was ay the 
same—give him the chance of a place where 
there was a gun or a fishing-rod handy, and that 
was enough. Well, well, Meenie, we must wake 
ye up a bit if you’ve been feeling dull; and Wal- 
ter—he’s as proud as a peacock that you’re come, 
I declare it’s enough to make any other woman 
than myself jealous, the way he shows your por- 
trait to anybody and everybody that comes to the 
house; and I had a hint from him this morning 
that any bit things ye might need—mother’s let- 
ter only came on Saturday—that they were to be 
a present from him, and there’s nothing stingy 
about Wat, though I say it who shouldn’t, And 
you'll have to share Aggie’s bed for a night or 
two until we have a room got ready for you.” 

“Tf I had only known that I was going to put 
you about, Agatha—” 

“ Put us about, you daft lassie!” the elder sis- 
ter exclaimed. “Come away, and I'll show you 
where your things will have to be stored for the 
present. And my father says there are to be no 
finishing lessons, or anything of that kind, for a 
while yet; you’re to walk about and amuse your- 
self; and we’ve a family ticket for the Botanic 
Gardens—you can take a book there or some 
knitting ; and then you'll have to help me in tie 
house, for Walter will be for showing you off as 
his Highland sister-in-law, and we’ll have plenty 
of company. I think he’s promised over twenty 
people a copy of your photograph—a better one 
than any we have—and so you'll have to go and 
get that done some clear afternoon.” 

And so the good woman rattled on, and how 
abundantly and secretly glad was Meenie that not 
a word was said of Ronald Strang. She had felt 
guilty enough when she entered the house. She 
had come on a secret errand that she dared not 
disclose, and one or two things in her sister’s 
letters had convinced her that there were not like- 
ly to be very friendly feelings toward Ronald in 
this little domestic circle. But when they had 
gone over almost every conceivable topic, and not 
a single question had been asked about Ronald, 
nor any reference even made to him, she felt im- 
mensely relieved. To them, then, he was clearly 
of no importance. Probably they had forgotten 
that she had once or twice asked if he had called 
on them; or perhaps her sister had taken it for 
granted that the piece of news she had sent con- 
cerning him would effectually and forever crush 
any interest in him that Meenie may have felt. 
Anyhow, his name was not even mentioned, and 
that was so far well. 

But what a strange sensation was this—when 
in the afternoon she went out for a stroll with 
the smaller Agatha—to feel that at any moment 
at the turning of any corner she might suddenly 
encounter Ronald. That ever-moving crowd had 
the profoundest interest for her; these rather 
grimy streets a continuous and mysterious fasci- 
nation. Of course the little Agatha, when they 
went forth from the house, was for going up to 
the West End Park, or out by Hillhead to the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, so that the pretty young aunt 
should have a view of the beauties of Glasgow. 
But Meenie had no difficulty in explaining that 
green slopes and trees and things of that kind 
had no novelty for her, whereas crowded streets 
and shops and the roar of cabs and carriages 
had; and so they turned cityward when they left 
the house, and went away in by Cambridge Street 
and Sauchiehall Street. to Buchanan Street. And 
was this the way, then, she asked herself (and she 
was rather an absent companion for her little 
niece), that Ronald would take on leaving his 
lodgings to get over to the south side of the city, 
where, as she understood from his sister’s letters, 
lived the old forester who was superintending his 
studies? But there were so many people here! 
and all seemingly strangers to each other, scarce- 
ly any two or three of them stopping to have a 
chat together, and all of them apparently in such 
ahurry. Argyll Street was even worse; indeed, 
she recoiled from that tumultuous thoroughfare, 
and the two of them turned north again. The 
lamp-lighter was beginning his rounds; here and 
there an orange star gleamed in the pallid at- 
mosphere; here and there a shop window glowed 
yellow. When they got back to Quecu’s Cres- 
cent they found that Mr. Gemmill had returned. 
It was his tea-time, and there was a talk of the 
theatre for the older folk. 

Well, she did not despair yet. For one thing, 
she had not been anxious to meet Ronald during 
that first plunge into the great city, for Agatha 
was with her, But that was merely because the 
little girl had obtained a holiday in honor of her 
aunt’s coming; thereafter she went to school 
every morning. Moreover, the household hap- 
pened to be a maid-servant short, and Mrs. Gem- 
mill was busy; so that Meenie was left to do 
pretty much as she liked, and to go about alone. 
And her walks did not take her much to the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, nor yet to the West End Park and 
Kelvin Grove; far rather she preferred to go er- 
rands for her sister, and often these would take 
her in by Sauchiehall Street and the top of Bu- 
chanan Street; and always her eyes were anxious 
and yet timorous, seeking and yet half fearing to 
tind. But where was Ronald? She tried differ- 





ent hours. She grew to know every possible ap- 
proach to that lodging in the Port Dundas Road. 
And she had schooled herself now so that she 
could search long thoroughfares with a glance 
that was apparently careless enough, and she had 
so often pictured to herself their meeting that 
she knew she would not exhibit too great a sur- 
prise nor make too open a confession of her joy. 

And at last her patient waiting was rewarded. 
It was in Renfield Street that she suddenly caught 
sight of him—a long way off he was, but coming 
toward her, and all unconscious of her being there. 
For a moment her schooling of herself gave way 
somewhat, for her heart was beating so wildly as 
almost to choke her; and she went on with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, wondering what she should 
say, wondering if he would find her face grown 
paler than it used to be, wondering what he would 
think of her having sent him the bit of white 
heather, And then she forced herself to raise 
her eyes, and it was at the very same instant that 
he caught sight of her—though he was yet some 
distance off—and for the briefest moment she 
saw his strange and startled look. But what 
was this? Perhaps he fancied she had not seen 
him, perhaps he had reasons for not wishing to 
be seen. At all events, after that one swift rec- 
ognition of her, he had suddenly slunk away— 
down some lane or other—and when she went 
forward, in rather a blind and bewildered fashion, 
behold! there was no Ronald there at all. She 
looked around—with a heart as if turned to stone 
—but there was no trace of him. And then she 
went on, rather proudly, or perhaps, rather, try- 
ing to feel proud and hurt; but there was a gatli- 
ering mist coming into her eyes, and she scarcely 
knew or cared whither she was walking. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





A BOX LUNCH. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. 


OOKS'S if there might be beech nuts over 
4 there in the grove, sonny,” suggested Mr. 
Luther Varney, alighting from his wagon in 
front of a square, old-fashioned house at the en- 
trance of Oakland village. ‘“ You may run and 
gather some while I’m making my call.” 

“Why can’t I go in with you, father ?” queried 
the maladroit youth. ‘Maybe they’ve got ap- 
ples.” 

“No, no, Willie; you’d bein the way. I want 
to ask Miss Meserve about her father’s last sick- 
ness, and—and so forth. You'll have apples 
enough when we get to your aunt Bowen’s.” 

The boy reluctantly climbed the fence, while 
his father hitched the horse—a proceeding as 
unusual as it was needless ; but one must pardon 
a little irregularity in a two years’ widower “ look- 
ing around.” Years ago, before he wooed Miss 
Pamela Giddings, Mr. Varney had cast vigorous 
love glances toward Dr. Meserve’s pretty daugh- 
ter—glances that filled shy Miss Olive with sweet 
confusion. Had he been less bashful, less awed 
by her superior worldly advantages, and had she 
been less coy, their earlier romance might have 
had a happier ending. But in that case, how 
would it have fared with the good old doctor, 
shortly after this stricken helpless with paraly- 
sis? No married daughter could have ever nursed 
him with the undivided care and tenderness 
henceforth lavished upon him by Miss Olive. 

It was the subsequent year that Miss Giddings 
challenged Mr. Varney’s attention, so to speak, 
and he married her, taking her for better or for 
worse. If she proved worse than he had antici- 
pated, he had not been the man to say it. He had 
faithfully ministered unto her in health and in 
sickness ; he had smoothed her path to the grave 
with due regret. At her decease he had sincere- 
ly mourned, not even to himself admitting that 
her life had chastened him more than her death. 
But time, the great consoler, had now assuaged 
his grief and paved the way for a human com- 
forter. Not that he forgot Pamela, At church 
he often thought of her as a high-voiced, some- 
what uneasy angel in the heavenly choir, but he 
thought also of his motherless boy. What would 
he not do for this dear pledge of affection? For 
Willie’s sake he ought to marry again; and then, 
looking askance at trim, rosy Miss Olive in the 
adjoining pew, the bereaved man realized how 
sweet might be self-sacrifice. He had come to 
regard this silent Sunday proximity as the crown- 
ing pleasure of the week, and abundant recom- 
pense for the long ride and the longer sermon. 
He had manifested his rekindling affection for 
Miss Olive by sundry eloquent looks and hand 
pressures, but until this golden October day he 
had not ventured to visit her. Spying him now 
from her sitting-room window, the timid little 
womun dropped the rug she had been braiding, 
and sprang up in a flutter. 

“Why will he? In broad daylight, too! The 
whole village will be talking,” ejaculated she, with 
an instinctive glance at the mirror. 

A lady likes to look presentable in saying ‘‘ No” 
as well as in saying “ Yes,” and because Miss 
Olive had fully made up her mind never to be a 
wife, was that any reason why she should not 
wish to remain an attractive spinster? Shrink- 
ing from appearing over-eager to admit a possi- 
ble suitor, she dallied till the echo of Mr. Var- 
ney’s kuock had died away before opening the 
dvor. 

“How do you do, Mr. Varney ?” said she, her 
voice slightly tremulous. In Pamela’s lifetime 
she had called him Luther. 

“Never more rugged, and I hope you're well, 
Olive. Tm taking Willie to his aunt Bowen’s 
to spend a week or two, and as I was passing, [ 
thought I'd drop in and see how you were,  Sis- 


“ 


ter Bowen always likes to hear from you,” he 
added, with embarrassment tinged with hypocrisy. 
“Oh, my health is invariably good, thank you,” 
said Miss Olive, ushering her guest into the spick- 
and-span parlor sacred to callers, 
Establishing his tall person in the largest rock 
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ing-chair, Mr, Varney crossed his right hand over 
his left, unwittingly bringing into bold relief his 
frayed right wristband. 

“Tt seems sad to see that room deserted,” said 
he, with a sympathetic nod toward the open sit- 
ting-room formerly devoted to Dr. Meserve. “ But 
you can’t wish your father back, Olive.” 

“No, not for his own sake,” answered the 
daughter, with feeling. ‘ After his mind failed, 
life was no enjoyment to him, But I do miss 
him so! He was all I had.” 

“T know, Olive—yes, I know. I’ve thought of 
you a great deal lately—a great deal. It must be 
desolate for you alone in the old house, and it’s 
desolate for me in mine. Olive, I’ve been hop- 
ing—” 

“ At first I felt as if I'd nothing to live for,” 
interrupted Miss Olive, in quick alarm. “ But I 
don’t feel sonow. No,indeed. Of course I must 
mourn for my father, but I keep busy, and I make 
a companion of Climena, the orphan I took from 
the poor-house.”’ 

“You always did have a cheerful disposition,” 
remarked Mr. Varney, looking down with an air 
of reproach. Perceiving the dilapidated cuff, he 
artfully concealed it by folding his left hand over 
his right. 

“You are first Selectman again this year, they 
say,” chirped Miss Olive, skimming off to a safer 
topic. “The town is bound to retain you in of- 
fice.”” 

“On my boy’s account, I regret it,” said Mr. 
Varney, rallying his wits. “I have to be away 
from home more’n is suitable under present cir- 
cumstances. The poor little fellow needs a mo- 
ther.” 

Miss Olive rose precipitately, and picked up a 
newspaper spread to shield her new carpet from 
the southern sun, 

“ Father used to say it was thankless business 
to work for the town,” said she, folding the paper 
with nervous energy, her cheeks aglow. 

“Its remarkable how you keep your good 
looks, Olive,” exclaimed the longing widower, in 
ivrepressible admiration, “You seem hardly a 
day older than you did fifteen years ago. I’ve 
changed outwardly more’n you have, but I’ve just 
as warm a place for you in my heart as I had 
then,” 

An uncomfortably warm place it must have 
been, provided Mr. Varney’s face at that moment 
truthfully registered its thermal condition. 

“Thank you. I’m glad to keep all my old 
friends,” quavered Miss Olive, with a cautious em- 
phasis upon the pronominal adjective. 

“But I want to be more than one of your 
friends, Olive; I want to be your husband,” urged 
her lover, bolder than in the days of his bashful 
adolescence. 

* Don’t, Luther—you mustu’t. 
change my mode of life.” 

“Old? How ean you talk so, Olive? I don’t 
feel old at forty-five, and you're only forty.” 

“Thirty-nine,” corrected the lady, with note- 
worthy zeal for truth. ‘“ But don’t ask me to 
marry, Luther. I’m wedded to the old house, like 
the very moss on the roof.” 

“Do let me speak, Olive—do, I beg,” pleaded 
Mr. Varney, in the soothing tone he habitually 
adopted with the fair sex, as if intimate com- 
panionship with the departed Pamela had taught 
him to regard woman as a being to be puaci- 
fied. 

Thus gently entreated, Miss Olive could but 
listen to the tale of his youthful love for her bud- 
ding anew, and only the more vigorous for its 
early nipping. She listened, not unmoved, though 
her prudish lips belied her. 

“ Reflect upon it, Olive. Take time to consid- 
er,” implored the wily lover, with an appealing 
gesture injurious to his cause, for the upraised 
hand disclosed a ring that had been Pamela’s 
gift. Could she, Olive Meserve, accept a bereaved 
husband—she who had vowed, in season and out 
of season, that she would never marry anybody, 
least of all a widower? Hymen forbid! What 
a stir it would make! 

“No, no, Luther; let’s not talk any more about 
it,” she cried, as if forgiving an affront. “On 
no consideration—” 

A wail from without cut short the sentence. 
Blood-stained and affrighted, Master Willie rush- 
ed wildly in, shrieking, “Ob, papa! papa! [ve 
’most cut my finger off! Oh, papa! papa!” 

“ Dear, blessed little lamb!” exclaimed kind- 
hearted Miss Olive, heading the procession to the 
kitchen sink. 

“It’s his seventh birthday, and I gave him a 
jackknife. I might have had more judgment,” 
said the remorseful parent, bathing the ugly gash 
with clumsy tenderness. 

“Oh, papa, you hurt,” cried Willie, hopping on 
one foot. 

“Yes, yes, sonny. It’s too bad, but papa can’t 
help it,” groaned Mr. Varney, nearly as agitated 
as the child, sole survivor of five, and the apple 
of his father’s eye. 

Wincing at the man’s awkwardness, Miss Olive 
quietly supplanted him, diverting the boy with a 
highly dramatic story while she deftly bound up 
the aching finger. 

“What a knack you have with children, Olive !” 
remarked Mr. Varney, pensively leaning against 
the pump. 

“T learned something of surgery from father,” 
responded she, with brisk irrelevance, checking 
herself in the act of smoothing Willie’s ruffled 
hair. Then she cast a despairing glance at the 
horse tethered at her gate, where all the world 
might see. Before sundown it would be rumored 
from Dan to Beersheba that she and Mr. Varney 
were “making a bargain.” Had he no regard 
for the speech of people ? 

“Let’s go, papa. I’m hungry,” cried the boy, 
opportunely. 

“Run right along, sonny; I'll follow in a min- 
ute,” was the crafty reply. 

But as nimble-witted Miss Olive straightway 
speeded after the boy with three cookies, the dis- 
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comfited father was forced to say adieu in his 
presence, 

“T can’t help hoping you'll change your mind 
yet, Olive,” was his parting remark. “ Sonny, 
can’t you thank the lady ?” 

The untrained boy hung his head, but, as his 
mortified father secured the check rein, shyly 
whispered in Miss Olive’s ear, “I like you, lady.” 

Miss Olive was touched. What bonny blue 
eyes the engaging little fellow had !—just like 
his father’s. Ah, if she were younger, less set in 
her ways, how she could love him !—the child, of 
course. How she should enjoy making him balls 
and kites, and teaching him to honor his father, 
the best man in the world! Poor Luther had 
had a sorry life of it. He deserved a well-order- 
ed home, if ever mortal did. “ But he might have 
known I wouldn’t be so ridiculous as to marry at 
my time of life,” mused she, going back to the 
empty sitting-room, where the cat lay curled up 
on her unfinished rug. “I’m thankful Climena 
wasn’t round when he called.” 

In her dreams that night little Willie leaned 
upon Miss Olive’s pillow sobbing because “the 
lady had been naughty to his papa ;” and the next 
morning he appeared in the flesh, his finger in- 
flamed by a cold taken in dabbling in his aunt 
Bowen’s horse-trough. ‘Would Miss Olive do 
something to make it better? Oh dear! he wish- 
ed papa had not gone home.” 

“ Luther was right ; the little waif does need a 
mother,” thought pitying Miss Olive, skillfully 
dressing the throbbing member. 

But were there not, alas! hosts of little boys 
needing mothers, and did she not contribute to 
orphan asylums all she was able? Why should 
she distress herself over this individual case ? 
Still, it did seem especially forlorn to think of 
Luther’s child as motherless. In her loving sym- 
pathy so happy did she make the boy that he 
came the next day and every day, though his 
healing finger furnished no further pretext for 
the visits. Depreeating gossip, Miss Olive had 
more than once been known on the approach of 
callers to hustle the winsome little lad into the 
kitchen to Climena, Despite her precautions, the 
villagers began to talk about herself and Mr. 
Varney. In the ambiguous phraseology of the 
district, they affirmed that Mr. Varney and Miss 
Meserve had “an understanding between them.” 
Indeed, this halved understanding formed the 
chief topic of conversation at the Parish Lunch 
Party assembled in the Town-hall at the full of 
the next moon. 

“T suppose it ‘ll be hard for you, Sister Bowen, 
to see anybody step into Pamela’s shoes,” remark- 
ed Deacon Hale’s wife, as she helped Mrs. Bowen 
arrange the coffee table. 

“ Dreadful hard,” sighed the widow, who had 
secretly hoped to fill them in person. 

“ However, you must have known Luther would 
marry again, being a man, Sister Bowen; and I 
should say he’s chosen judiciously.” 

“Oh, I've nothing against Olive,” snapped Mrs. 
Bowen, clattering the cups and saucers. ‘Some 
say she’s courted Luther through his boy more’n 
is becoming; but that sha’n’t go from me.” 

“She’s no oceasion for courting anybody, fur 
as I see,” responded the deacon’s wife, bridling. 
“There’s property there. For my part, I wonder 
at her taking up with a widower with a child to 
do for.” 

“H-m! At her age Olive can’t have her pick 
of the men, and she knows it,” cried the widow, 
pouring coffee with a jerk. 

She but wasted breath. Seeing Mr. Varney 
approaching her own lunch table, Mrs. Hale 
hastened thither to serve him. Several lunch 
boxes yet remained unsold, each containing sup- 
per for two, and the card of the lady who had 
furnished it. Their pasteboard exteriors gave no 
hint of their contents. According to the rules of 
the festival each gentleman might purchase what- 
ever box he pleased, but having purchased it, he 
must seek the lady whose card it inclosed and 
share the lunch with her, 

“* Any crumbs left for me, Mrs. Hale ?” queried 
Mr. Varney, handing her a dollar bill. 

“Help yourself,” answered the deacon’s wife, 
in the same facetious tone. “The boxes are 
twenty-five cents apiece.” 

“ Let the change go into the parish fund,” said 
he, choosing a box at random, 

“Much obliged; and I hope you'll get your 
money's worth,” said the deacon’s wife, demure- 
ly, adroitly substituting another box for the one 
selected. She was a conscientious woman, and a 
church member, but she saw no harm in helping 
her liberal customer to the lunch she happened 
to know had been prepared by the object of his 
affection. Were not all things fair in love and 
war? If upon reading Miss Olive’s card Mr. Var- 
ney suspected it had reached him dishonestly, he 
neither then nor afterward upbraided Mrs. Hale; 
but promptly seeking Miss Olive, he escorted her 
to a distant table, and rang for coffee for two. 
Thanks to Sister Bowen’s agitation, it was muddy 
as the Tiber. Little did it matter. Mr. Varney 
was thinking, “ What shall I say?” and Miss Ol- 
ive, “ What will the neighbors say ?” 

“Td give all I’m worth, Olive, if I could prevail 
upon you to always sit at the head of my table,” 
began the invincible suitor, munching a delect- 
able biscuit. 

“Have a pickle, Mr. Varney?” put in Miss 
Olive, with a warning glance toward the nearest 
table, where sat the gray-haired minister, supping 
with the youngest lamb of his flock. 

“ And I don’t care who knows it,” went on Mr. 
Varney, deliberately. ‘“ But that won’t be Par- 
son Drew. He’s deaf as a stone wall.” 

“T think his deafness increases,” said Miss 
Olive, catching at the topic. 

“ Very likely,” assented Mr. Varney, with pain- 
ful indifference. “But not so much as yours 
does, Olive. I never had such hard work to make 
anybody hear in all my life.” 

“Try a change of subject,” suggested the lady, 
with a nervous laugh. 





“T can’t, Olive. If you’ll tell me that I am up 
and down disagreeable to you, I'll take myself 
off ; otherwise—” 

“My papa isn’t disagreeable, now is he, Miss 
Meserve ?” cried Master Willie, running up to 
the table in advance of Mrs. Drew, his hostess for 
the evening. “ Don’t you like my papa?” persist- 
ed the boy, leaning familiarly on Miss Olive’s 
shoulder. 

“Yes, yes, Willie, of course,” murmured she, 
strangling an impulse to shake him. 

“ Leave children alone for asking troublesome 
questions,” said the mivister’s wife, smiling down 
upon the cozy group. “ But I assure you, Olive, 
Mr. Varney and I shall not quarrel with Willie 
for making you blush so prettily. I embrace this 
opportunity to present my best wishes for your 
future happiness.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Drew, I— you— you're very kind, 
but—” 

** And, Brother Varney, I congratulate you with 
all my heart,” shrilly cried the observant parson, 
who had read with delight the motions of his wife’s 
lips. “‘It is not good for man to be alone,’ saith 
Scripture. 1 wish yourself and your bride every 
joy.” 

“Thank you, sir—thank you,” shouted the 
unscrupulous lover, with a bold glance at his 
confused partner. “I can’t explain, you see, 
without making a scene,” he added to her in a 
roguish whisper. “ Let us make the best of it.” 

Attracted by the parson’s loud words, a score 
of people had gathered about to offer congratu- 
lations to the interesting pair. Speech would 
have been more embarrassing than silence. Miss 
Olive mutely accepted the situation and her lover, 
and from that day to this has never been sorry. 
But she still dwells under the old roof-tree. It 
was Mohammed that came to the mountain. Mo- 
haimmed with one devoted little follower. 








MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

NE of the most remarkable cases of mis- 

taken identity occurring in comparatively 
recent years was that upon which was founded 
the famous play of Ze Courier of Lyons, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Zhe Lyons Mail. On the 
27th of April, 1796, the mail going from Paris 
to Lyons was stopped, and the courier and pos- 
tilion murdered. A young man named Lesurques, 
of spotless character and very good position, was 
arrested for the crime and executed, on the testi- 
mony of nine people, though he vainly proved an 
alibi, and though a woman who knew the real 
criminal, Dubosegq, testified that he, and not Le- 
surques, was the murderer. Lesurques went to 
his death, leaving a very pathetic letter to the 
then unknown man in whose stead he suffered ; 
and it was not till years afterward that Duboseq 
confessed, when the same witnesses recognized 
him as the criminal, declaring that they had been 
misied by the remarkable resemblance between 
him and the innocent man. What makes this 
case all the more extraordinary is that these two 
meu positively had scars of the same size in sim- 
ilar positions. Little wonder, then, that such a 
fact, coupled with their resemblance, caused them 
to be mistaken one for the other. 

About the middle of the last century a certain 
Mr. Killet was convicted and executed on the 
positive oath of a man named Jackson, who 
swore he had been robbed, Killet’s innocence be- 
ing afterward proved. Another tragical case was 
that of two men named Mackley and Clinch, who 
were executed for the murder of a Mr, Fryer in 
Islington in 1797, their identity being positively 
sworn to by Miss Ann Fryer, the cousin of the 
murdered man, who was with him at the time. 
Yet years afterward two criminals severally con- 
fessed to the crime for which Mackley and Clinch 
had innocently suffered. Another unfortunate 
man, named Coleman, was executed in 1749 for 
the murder of a girl, Sarah Green, who swore 
positively to him as one of her assailants, the 
real criminals being discovered afterward through 
one of them turning king’s evidence, as it was 
called in those days. 

Turning from these tragedies to cases wherein 
the accused persons escaped, we shall find equal- 
ly remarkable instances of resemblance between 
different persons. A certain Mr. Frank Douglas, 
a man of fashion in the last century, was arrest- 
ed on a charge of highway robbery, much to the 
horror of his friends, and would certainly have 
been hanged but for the following providential 
circumstance, A notorious criminal named Page 
happened to be caught and brought to Newgate 
at the same time, and when the victim of the rob- 
bery saw Aim he recognized his real assailant, 
tue extraordinary resemblance between the two 
men amply explaining his former testimony. A 
similar case occurred in New York some forty 
years ago or thereabouts, which created much ex- 
citement in that city. A hotel-keeper was charged 
with presenting a forged check, and the bank 
clerk swearing to his identity, he was convicted. 
A new trial was, however, obtained, and after the 
unfortunate man’s business and reputation were 
gone, a notorious forger happened to be arrested, 
who turned out to be the real criminal, a remark- 
able resemblance between the two being once 
more the cause of much misery to an innocent 
man. 

Scores of such cases, indeed, might be quoted, 
and testimony based on resemblance has, says a 
great authority, been proved to be utterly uncer- 
tain, even when given by the most conscientious 
witnesses, who desire to tell “ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” Dr. Gilman, 
in his edition of Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
says on this point: “ The wife has been mistaken 
as to her husband, the father as to his child, the 
sister as to her sister, the life-long friend as to 
his friend. Such mistakes have been made, and 
I suppose will be made, on such evidence. Lives 
have been sacrificed, judicial murders have been 
committed, and what the law has once done we 




















all know it will (for that sole reason) do 
again.” 

Fully as interesting as the foregoing cases, 
though not ending, or nearly ending, so tragical- 
ly, are the cases in which the question to be de- 
cided is whether an individual is the person he 
pretends to be. 

Let us go back to 1590, to a French ease, that 
of Martin Guerre, which came before the Pariia- 
ment of Toulouse in that year, and certainly 
sounds more like fiction than a true story. Mar- 
tin Guerre, foolish man, left his home and his 
wife for eight years, Thereupon one Arnauld 
Dutille made his appearance, bearing a great re- 
semblance to the errant Martin, was received by 
the wife as her husband, and took possession of 
the property. Children were born to them, and 
for three years Arnauld Dutille was accepted by 
Madame Guerre, and Martin’s four sisters and 
two brothers-in-law, as her lawful husband. The 
matter, however, fell into dispute, and then came 
the tug of war. Hundreds of witnesses were ex- 
amined, and of those some forty swore that the 
impostor was Martin Guerre, while as many were 
equally positive that he was Arnauld Dutille, and, 
again, a number of judicious persons testified 
that the two men were so much alike that they 
could not decide which was before them. The 
judges were naturally very much puzzled, and 
Arnauld Dutille brazening the matter out with 
consummate effrontery, they were positively on 
the point of deciding in his favor, when the real 
“Simon Pure” appeared on the scene. Martin 
Guerre claimed his own, and the imposture col- 
lapsed. 

Equally curious in its way was the claim of 
Pierre Megé, a soldier, to be the son of a certain 
Sieur de Caille who had fled to Savoy, being a 
Protestant, on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. His son died in De Caille’s presence at 
Vevay, but nevertheless the impostor was, after a 
trial, declared to be the said son, in spite of docu- 
mentary evidence from Switzeriand of the man’s 
death, The wife of Megé, however, let out the 
secret, and on an appeal the Parliament of Paris 
decided against him. This imposture, as has 
been pointed out, was in many respects like the 
Tichborne case, for there seem to have been no 
points of resemblance at all between the two 
men. 

Another cause tried in France was that of 
Jurvnet, who was condemned to the galleys on 
the false evidence of his sister, who had taken 
possession of his property, but he afterward re- 
gained his rights, mainly owing to the evidence 
of Louis, a celebrated surgeon of the period. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. H.—You will find directions for transferring em- 
broidery designs in Answers to Correspondents of 
Bazar No. 15 of the current volume. 

Mrs. L.—Directions for staining and polishing 
floors were given in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. 

E. M. M.—Do not decorate a deer’s antlers, Have 
them in their natural beauty, and send them to a fur- 
rier to be mounted, 

Daisy D.—Make your black satin with the skirt in 
fine lengthwise pleats along the front and sides. Then 
drape cross scaris of a breadth of the satin above this, 
and have long bouffant buck drapery. Make a very 
neatly fitted basque, with some lace for trimming. 
Hoops are not worn. Do not live your pleatings. A 
belted gathered waist and a tucked round skirt with a 
draped apron will be the best design for your calico, 

H. B. C.—Light tan-colored undressed kid gloves 
should be worn with your white satin dress, Gentle- 
men follow their own caprice about gloves in the even- 
ing ; most men prefer to go without them, while some 
wear pale gray or pearl-color stitched with black. 

Po.ity.—A navy bine or brown alpaca dress with 
velvet collar, cuffs, aud vest will be suitable for travel- 
ling in the last of August. A gentieman should sug- 
gest that you ride instead of walking. 

Miss M. 8S.—We do not send samples to our readers, 
You should communicate directly with the advertisers. 

G. W. P.—A velvet suit for a boy of six years should 
be trimmed with silk braid of the same color—not with 
gilt. Eton jackets are very youthful-looking. Hand- 
some beaded passementerie and some wool lace will 
Jook well on your cashmere and velvet. You can use 
straight Queen Anne caps instead of elaborate lam- 
brequins, but the latter are said to be coming in fash- 
jon again. You should put the same heading in the 
arch of your bay-window that you do in the smaller 
windows. 

Jann Eyre.—Do not buy pillows for your new bed. 
Have only a bolster, and have your antique lace spread 
large enough to extend up over the bolster, which is 
covered with a plain slip of white or colored goods 
like that used under the lace. Do not spend money 
uselessly for pillow-shums. The only pillows used in 
fashionable houses are the small soft pillows needed 
for sleeping on, and these are kept out of sight in a 
closet during the day. Madras muslin spreads are also 
very pretty, and should pass upward over the bolster 

A. M. W.—Send your black lace and velvet to a pro- 
fessional cleaner to be renovated. 

M. E. N.—Write to any of the fancy stores that ad- 
vertise in the Bazar for the information you want. 

Souoot-eirt Reaper.—Make an ottoman cloth in 
the severe tailor style described in the Bazar. Trim 
with braid in cross rows as avest. For your gingham 
have a kilt-pleated skirt, a sash drapery, and a belted 
gathered waist. Jerseys and sacques will remain in 
favor for plain dressing. 

Pere.exiry.—Use tan-colored gloves and cream rib- 





bons. Get beaded galloon for your basque, and retain 
the jet fringe as it is. 

X. Y. Z.—A married man does not serve as grooms- 
man, but he can conduct the bride to the altar and 
give her away. 

Brunetre.—Your sample is not heavy enough for a 
travelling dress to be worn in October. Get brown or 
blue serge instead, with wide diagonal lines, and make 
it in tailor style as plain as possible. Trim with braid 
if you like, or else have a collar and caffs of velvet of 
a darker shade. Your sample is albatross cloth. 

Azrro.—Get either red wool lace or the tan-color 
you mention to trim your black wool dress, Black 
wool lace would be best if it is for a street suit. 

Inquirer.—A wedding present is to the bride per- 
soually, hence silver given her should be marked with 
the initials of her maiden naine, 
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CHEMISE FASTENED ON THE SHOULDERS. LACE-TRIMMED CHEMISE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X1V., Fig. 51. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 23. 


Nicut Sacqve. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 20-22, 
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MonoGcram ror LingeN.—SatIN Mestin Nicat-Gown.—[For pattern and 
Stircu EmMprorwery. description see Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs. 47-50.] 
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Campric Nigut-Gown, 
For description see Supplement. 





Mustin Drawers. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL, Figs. 45 and 46 


Liven Camprtc Drawers. 
For description see Supplement. 








Linen Cotiar. 


For pattern and description 
see Supp]., No. VIIL., Fig. 27. 










Linen CoLLaR.—-(For pat- . y Stix See 
tern and description see Sup- EMBROIDERED CHEMISE. 


plement, No. VIL, Figs. 24-26.) For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 8-11. 





Mosun Perricoat 
For description see Supplement, 


FianneEt Perricoat. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Fig. 52. 





Embroidered Table 
Cover.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 572. 


Tue square of Titian 
red cloth which forms the 
ground of this table cover 
is decorated with a wide 
embroidered border, a sec- 
tion of which is shown in 
full size in Fig. 2. The 
outline design is given in 
Fig. 53 on the accompany- 
ing Supplement sheet. 
The large design has ap- 
propriately heavy outlines, 
which are defined by a 
thick écra linen cord, 
sewn down with wide but- 
ton-hole stitches in filo- 
selle, partly light olive and 
partly maroon. Within 
the linen cord there is a 
finer gold cord, sewed 
down with stitches of dark 
red silk. The flowers, 
leaves, and stems are fill- 
ed in with long stitch with 
tapestry wool, the colors 
comprising shades of olive, 
brown, bronze, and blue. 
The table cover is lined 
with satteen, and finished 
with a thick cord around 
the edge. Over the cen- 
tre of the table cover in 
the cut is spread a bobbi- 
net lace square, the pat- 
tern of which is picked 
out with colored silks and 
gold. The edges are out- 
lined with silk or tinsel, 
and the surfaces worked 
over with open stitches. 
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Dressing Sacgvur. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1., Figs. 1-7. 


LADIES’ LINGERIE. 
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Comping MANTLE. 
For description see Supplement, 


A WORD CONCERN- 
ING CAMELS. 
\ TELL may this un- 
/ couth creature of 
long-stepping strides be 
called “ the treasure of the 
desert”; in the matter of 
food and drink there is to 
him no inconvenience in 
an unbroken fast of two 
weeks, or even a month, 
and however poor a strip 
of pasturage he may 
chance upon, the uncom- 
plaining burden-bearer al- 
ways finds a toothsome bit, 
especially should the soil 
be impregnated with salt or 
nitre; even brambles and 
dry wood he munches with 
grunts of satisfaction. 

Think of his plodding 
on, hour after hour, under 
a weight of seven or eight 
hundred pounds, making 
easily full forty miles per 
day. 

It is not an easy matter 
for these animals to tray- 
erse wet, marshy soil, and 
upon very slippery places 
they stagger like a drunk- 
en man, and often fall. 

In the kingdom of Tar- 
tary, when king or prince 
goes forth upon a royal 
“ progress,” the very 
choicest camels in the 
realm draw the imperial 
carriages, but when the 
roadway becomes uneven 
or hilly, they are ex- 
changed for mules. The 
foot of the camel forbids 
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any up-hill pull. It performs its task most easily un- 
fettered by any “drag,” and when free is not harm- 
ed by travelling over roughest roads; neither stones, 
thorns, nor roots of trees seem to injure it; but if 
overtaxed the real sole of the foot wears out, and the 
flesh is laid bare. The animal must then wear soft 
shoes of sheep-skin, and rest awhile. 

French missionaries travelling in Tartary mention 
meeting such a royal “ outing.” His imperial Majesty 
was preceded by an immense caravan—people, a long 
train of camels with baggage, and a crowd of richly 
apparelled horsemen. Four cavaliers—mandarins, as 
evidenced by the blue globe attached to their cap of 
ceremony, a sign, too, of special dignity—approached 
the strangers, saying, in reverential tones, “ Reverend 
Lamas, peace be with you!” Following this salutation 
a palanquin drew near to which were harnessed two 
magnificent mules, one before, one behind, between 
gilded shafts. This Oriental carriage was richly 
draped with silken fringes, and upon the top and four 
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Suir ror Boy From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IX., Figs. 28-37. 


sides were painted figures 
of dragons, birds, and flow- 
ers; his Majesty was seated 
within, cross-legged. 

“ Men of prayer,” he said, 
with gestures of princely 
affability, “rest in peace.” 

A venerable Lama, with 
long white beard and upon 
a magnificent camel covered 
with richest stuffs, led the 
first mule, Just behind the 
imperial equipage a young 
Tartar nobleman led a white 
camel of extraordinary size 
and beauty; no burden did 
this creature bear, but from 
the tips of his ears and both 
his humps fluttered rich 
lengths of yellow tapestry, 
such only as a king’s house- 
hold may flaunt to the 
breeze. 

Other cavaliers,and many 
camels loaded with costly 
gifts and a large amount of 
baggage, tents, and cook- 
ing utensils followed, and 











slowly marching past the 
modest company of five, left 
them rejoicing that no such 
“burden of state” weighed 
down their shoulders. 

In early summer the 
camel family reach a point 
of great physical depres- 
sion; their once comfort- 
able coating drops off; not 
a hair is left; all energy 
seems to die out. This 
wretched season of exist- 
ence continues for about 
three weeks, for they must 
be entirely bald before a 
new growth appears, when 
courage rises and appetite 
returns. With his new soft 
coat he feels equal to any 
demand; he can unflinch- 
ingly meet any changes and 
brave severest cold. In this 
new garb he loves to stand 
upon a hill-top inhaling cool 
breezes, or marching against 
the north wind, breast the 
incoming tempest. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For descriptions see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 10 7 
YEARS OLD, 


The heavy July rains fairly over, the land, as if by magic, is clothed with richest verd- 
ure; flowers spring up in rare profusion, creating an era of delight to the poor crea- 
tures just recovering from their uncomfortable transition state. Aided by these sweet 
influences of sky and bloom, the fluffy, fur-like covering becomes complete ; from being 
hideous in their poor shivering skins, they set forth anew with a beautiful outfitting 
of raiment soft as silk. 

In Bokhara keen watch is kept over the herd while the fine hair upon the belly of the 
camel is growing. It is cut off with such skill that not a thread of it is lost. When 
all is carefully shorn, it is spun into a yarn unequalled for softness, and is dyed all man- 
ner of bright colors, and woven into strips eight inches wide, of a shawl pattern, such as 
no school of design or study of nature and art combined has been able to rival. These 
strips are then so deftly joined that no European can discern the subtle seaming. This 
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Invauip’s TABLE. 





Fiorence NIGHTINGALE JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 38, 


precious merchandise is delivered to traders who re- 
ceive it on credit. 

Of strange weird patterns is this rare touch of handi- 
craft, “ that have been handed down as a half-sacred 
tradition through a long line of Hindoo ancestry ; and 
for thousands of years the bright dyes have been 
glittering in Indian looms, in those primitive pits un 
der the palm-tree’s shade where the whimsical pat 
terns grow like the wild flower springing from the soil.” 

The fur of the camel weighs about ten pounds. 
Rough and tufted portions are found about the legs 
and under the neck, and are far less desirable than that 
growing upon other parts of the body. It is reddish- 
gray in tint, and occasionally seems nearly black. 

Ropes, cords, and even coarse kinds of thread are 
made from the old hair. This is not a difficult trade, 
and one may soon become a proficient in thus “ twist- 
ing a twist,” with constant carefulness, however, to 
let no “ twist untwisting untwist a twist.” 

Camel milk is regarded as excellent for butter and 


Dress ror Girt FRoM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


cheese. Not much can be 
said in praise of the flesh ; 
it is by all accounts tough 
and ill-tasting ; yet tradition 
hath it that Heliogabalus 
had camel steaks and roasts 
at his banquets, Can we 
suppose that he would be 
indifferent concerning such 
vital points of courtesy, and 
that “meats and drinks 
of impossible enjoyment” 
would have been set before 
his guests ? 

That camels have their 
fancies, and as well as hu- 
man folks their preferences, 
may not be doubted. They 
are, it is said, inveterate 
lovers of tobacco smoke, and 
will leave their favorite pas- 
ture-lands to follow a devotee 
of pipe or cigar, while a 
queer sort of yearning, evi- 
dent upon their unattractive 
faces, imparts an almost 
ludicrous expression; with 
affectation of intimacy they 
place the nose as near as 
possible to the burning to- 
bacco, inhaling the deli- 
cious perfume, and with pro- 
longed sniffs swallowing the 
smoke, then with head in 
air, mouth agape, and eyes 
upturned, will grunt out a 
hearty sigh of ecstasy. 

One Alasueco, of Spanish 
fame, an ancient historian 
of observant eye and busy 
pen, wrote a beok concern- 
ing camels that had risen to 
distinction. 
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HOOPED DRINKING 
CUPS. 
te olden times drinking 
mugs were hooped, to 
gauge the allowance of 
guests using one tankard; 
or, a8 is written of the cus- 
tom, “‘hoopes on quart pots 
were invented that every 
man should take his hoope, 
and no more.” 
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HORSF' ORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior substitute, and its use is positively bene- 
ficial to health.—(Adv.) 





AN IMPORTANT ARREST. 

Tur arrest of a suspicions character upon his general 
appearance, movements, or companionship, without 
waiting until he has robbed a traveller, fired a house, 
or murdered a fellow-man, is an important function 
of a shrewd detective. Even more important is the 
arrest of a disease which, if not checked, will blight 
aud destroy a human life. The frequent cough, loss 
of appetite, general |anguor or debility, pallid skin, and 
bodily aches and pains, announce the approach of 
pulmonary consumption, which is promptly arrested 
and permanently cured by Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery.” Sold by druggists.—{A dv.) 








Weak lungs, spitting of blood, 
kindred affections, cured without physician. 
for treatise, with two stamps, World's 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. idv.) 


consumption, and 
Address 
ispelsary 





‘Tur Coca Beef Tonic of the Liebiy Co., combined 
as it is with Coca, quinine, and iron, forms a most val- 
uable adjunct to the practice of medicine. From the 
experience we have had with it, we are forced to speak 
in favor of it, and to recommend iis use, seef, Iron, 
and quinine cannot be surpassed by any other three 
ingredients in or out of the dispensatory, for invigorat- 
ing an enfeebled system ; and when such remedies can 
be obtained combined, from so reliable a house as 
Liebig’s, it behooves the profession to patronize the 
same to the fullest extent.”—Professor C. H. Wilkin- 
son, M.D., Editor Medical and Surgical Record.—{Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adr.] 





ADVERT comanenptienes NTs. 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers peers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 Kast 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, 
great varieties and shades. 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 


Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white bair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


NCLO-SWIiSS 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
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ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of | owetetes in Art Needlework, &c. 
‘ot merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 
ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
grams for cutting all the parts, detail 

drawings of the different manipulations, 

Feparate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 

ly for 1Se¢., Ss Contains also much other matter of 

or for 25c. we interest to ladies who do faneywork. 
send our full 


32 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- dred i}lustrations. 
cluding supplem’t), 


192 po. nearly 3000 BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


illustrations. 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


This 
Sup- 
plement 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 
The author of this book, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and eco- 


nomically ; and will promptly send estimates of cost 
on application. For terma, references, &c., address 
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CU INNING, BUT TRICKY. 


Tue “tests” which the baking-powder ladies 
are now so numerously practising upon the bak- 


ing powders, prove upon examination to be in 
the nature of tricks. They consist in mixing 


first with cold water a sample of the baking 
powder found in the house, and of that carried 
by themselves and in the interest of which they 
travel. That found in the house, when water is 
turned upon it, if it is pure will sizzle and foam 
a seidlitz powder. That carried 
by the “testers” rises slowly and majestically, 
like yeast, standing over the top of the testing- 
glass. ‘ Behold the great superiority of our pow- 
der,” say the ladies; “how much stronger and 
more perfect is its work.” This is simply the 
exhibition of a trick. The slow and apparently 
superior action is caused solely by the presence 
of flour in the baking powder, and is evidence 
indisputable of adulteration. It proves precisely 
the opposite of what is claimed. Put a little 
flour in the Royal or any other pure baking pow- 
mix it thoroughly, and stir into the water, 
and the same result will be produced. 

The ladies next add to the two samples of 
baking powder already manipulated with cold 
water, a little hot water, and the housekeeper is 
then regaled with the vapor that arises. The bak- 
ing powder offered by the testers will give off no 
odor, while that which it is their object to prove 
bad will probably exhale a gas either carbonic 
or ammoniacal. This odor is again triumphantly 
claimed as evidence of impurity. Here is an- 
other deceptive trick. All first-class baking pow- 
ders have a leavening power, supplementary to 
that developed by cold water, which is given off 
by the heat of baking. The hot water brings 
this out. Therefore, a baking powder which will 
give off no additional gas when hot water is 
added, is lacking in strength and otherwise in- 
ferior, 

Tricks like these, practised for the purpose of 
deliberately deceiving the public, are both dis- 
honest and despicable, although the ladies who 
perform them so glibly are doubtless ignorant of 
the character of their work, having been taught 
thereto by aman. They are, nevertheless, swin. 


der, 


dles of which the public should be warned. 
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SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. ‘This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
rereipt 0 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, afier a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenur, New York, 








Pearls : THE Mouth. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS — SUCCESSFULLY 


EUGENIE’S 


arfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 
It not only beauti- 


SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliaut 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 


endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 

and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 

cians. Satisfaction 

ey refunded. Price, 


guaranteed or mon- 
- a $1 & $1.50 per box. 
ah ] ip Trade-Mark, pag T ? 

VELOUTINE gstablisned 1860.P ACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, #1. 50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing ‘hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box, 

. Albumine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 

Otte 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call, All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors: from Macy’ 8. 
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Beantiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by Mail, 





200) tres, 


for 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





THE LILY OF PURITY 








OThis beautiful Lily is one of the rarest 

novelties known to Florists, and it is by 

ure good fortune that we are able to offer 
asa 


PREMIUM 


For THe HovsrxKerPER—a_ popular 
monthly, seven years old, with 80,000 sub- 
eoribark ‘and indispensable in every house- 
hoid where once know: 


Offer Limited to October 1, 1885. 
This lovely Lily is Pua WHITE, 
And has a Delicate Ryagrance, one 
Lily fiuing the House or Y: ith its - 
licious perfume. It has another valuab’ 

peci 


ty, 


Blooming Two to Four Times 


Without rest. By planting it in a mix- 
ture of equal parts sand and loam, in three 
inch pots,a plant will usuaily be produced 


20 Inches High! 


Bearing from Twenty to Forty Flowers st 
onetime, Oneon exhibition in New York 


150 LILIES. 


Asingle Bulb is sold by Florists at $1.00. 
We have imported a large number direct 
from Bermuua, and are able tooffer 


ONE BULB FREE BY MAIL 


For one trial subscription for Six Months 
at Fifty Cents (and _ five cents for pomene 
on the Lily), or Two Bulbs and Tez 
HovsekeePer from now to Jan. 1, 1887, 
for $1.00 (and ten cents for postage on Twa 
Lilies). 

Bulbs will be ready for delivery about 
Sept, 15, for Fail Pianting. 

PRIZE OFFER.—We will give $5.00 
im gold to thesubscriber who produces the 
largest numb«r of these ——— Lilies from 
one bulb before July 1, 1886, 


Specimen copies of Housekeeper and 
New Premium List for 1885-6 epg ad- 


_ BUCKEYE PUB. ©0., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





* Home,” P. O. Box 82, Brooklya, New York. 
ECTIONS 


Lt IMPERF 
offic ace, Hands & Feet, Supertluous 


Hair, Moles, Warts, Frec kles, Motb, Red 

) Nose, Acne, BI’k Heads, Scars, Pitting & 

>) treatment. Dr, John he codbury, 
3 -Pe ark | Bt.» Alb: oN. ¥. 

rie. for Book, 






Betabl shel} 1s 


THIS INK IS ; MANU oD BY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. | 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are made of the finest silk and best Australian W 


ool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 








REMINISCENCES OF 


GENERAL GRANT, 


WITH PORTRAIT. 
By GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


HARPER’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 424) 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Conrarns: 
Antoine Louis Barye. 

A Sketch of the most celebrated of Animal Sculptors, 
by Tuxopore Cup, With Sixteen Superb Iilus- 
trations, one of which—“ The Tiger Hunt "—serves 
as a frontispiece to the Number; 


East Angels—Part IX. 


Miss Woorson's New Novel; 


Indian Summer—Part III. 
A New Novel by W. D. Howetts; 


Labrador. First Paper. 
By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated; 


The Earliest Settlement in Ohio. 
The Story of Marietta. By ALrrep Maturws. 
trated ; 


Illus- 


The House of Murray. 
A Sketch of the celebrated London Publishing House. 
By F. Esrinasse. Illustrated; 


Across Country with a Cavalry Column. 
By R. F. Zoe@saum. Lllustrated; 
Reminiscences of General Grant. 
By Gen. Horace Porter, With New Portrait; 


Short Stories. 
“When Half-gods go, the Gods arrive.’ 
Haw Tioune, 


By Jovian 
Illustrated by F. Dieuman ; 


An Old Arithmetician. 
By Mary E. Witxins; 


Impressions of the South. 
By Cuaries DupLey WaRNER; 


Sewage Disposal in Cities. 
By J. 8. Bititines, M.D. ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Geonee Wiriiam Curtis: 


The Reception of the Bartholdi Statue.—The Cele- 
bration of the Fourth.—The Proposed Summer Gar- 
den on the Battery.—Women in Politics.—Not Gen- 
eral De Witt’s Pepper-box. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuarurs Duprey Warner: 
Scenery.—A Virginia Tragedy.—One of the Pack (Gro. 
Parsons Larnanor).—A Flock of Larks.—Tommy 
and the Masheen (10 Illustrations by C. G. Busu). 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE... .ccccesssscccccssees $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEK LY......ccccsccccccccccccces 400 
GARPERG BAZAR. «cic over cicccsveccvscsssces 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 2 00 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(Oue Number a week for 52 weeks). 1000 

HARPER'S HANDY SERIES, _ tenibes 
a week for 52 weeks)....... ea wihs Cad utaes<s 15 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60, 8vo,Cloth.. 4 00 





t#~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Ceuts. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 


A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A 
Sketch of the United States Government’s 
Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. 
By H. H., Author of “Verses,” “Bits of 
Travel,” &c. With a Preface by Bishop 
Whipple and an Introduction by President 
Seelye. pp.x., 458. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 








A number of striking cages of breach of faith, heart- 
less banishment from homes confirmed to the Indians 
by solemn treaties, and wars wantonly provoked in 
order to make an excuse for dispoesessing them of 
their lands, are grouped together, making a panorama 
of outrage and oppression which will arouse the hu- 
manitarian instincts of the Nation to the point of de- 
manding that justice shall be done toward our savage 
wards... . “*H. H.” succeeds in holding up to the 
public eye a series of startling pictures of Indian 
wrongs, drawn from a century of American history.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 

Harpen’s CataLoaue sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


A large lot of Printed Handkerchiefs for 
Ladies and Children from 10¢. upwards. 

150 dozen Ladies? Embroidered and Fancy 
Handkerchiefs, at 25¢€. each. 

195 dozen Ladies’? Handkerchiefs, embroid- 
ered in White and colors, at 47e. each; worth $1.00. 

125 dozen Gentlemen’s Printed aud Hem- 
atitched Handkerchiefs, at 25e. each; regular 
price, 50c. 


Le Boutillier | °' Asser 
Brothers, | 


BE. YORK 
DPYanreli & Sons. 


ng Byhhil 
Site . a 


ee 


DEVOTED AG 


oe 
General and Wibod 


Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


B’way & 8th St, N.Y. | 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 
















DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE Witit 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY. 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 


“HOME BEAUTIFUL.” 


This Summer supple- § Method of Stamping, Tis- 
ment of 43 pages con- Uj sue Flower- making il- 
tains a large and choice Af lustrated and described. 
variety of illustrations Af Price, 25c. Also free 
and descriptions of noy- 5 sample card of 30 shades 
elties in Art Needlework, of plush. Send for it. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, Decorative Art Needlework, 

10 West 14th St., N.Y 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 


Pi contains no injurious ingre- 

jents. 

4 it leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread as all pure 
grape Cream of Tartar and 

Alum Powders do. 








It restores to the Flour the 
| BEES Ppt tent conatituen ts 





Fojeces - © bran of the 
4 It makes a better and lichter 
biscuit than any other Baking 
Powder, 
MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Fatablichad 1290, NEW YORK, 





FOR ONE DOLLAR 


is offered a three months’ trial subac ription from July 
2d, tothe Art Inte rchange,which will include three 
beantiful colored studies, viz.: Pink and White 
Chrysanthemums (size 20 x 14%), Cardinal 
Flower andG Rod (10 x 18), and a Marine 
Water-Color Sketch (10 x 13), by Harry Chase. In 
addition there will be six large supplements of outline 
designs (full size) for painting and embroidery, besides 
seventy-two pages of designs and text, giving careful 
instructions in artistic house furnishing, painting, em- 
broidery, and all other kinds of art work. Any question 
from subscribers answered in the paper; over four 
thousand individual replies -. date. Samp! e 
with colored plate of pansies 2, Address 
THE ART I 
Mention this paper. 





copy, 






CHANGE, 
39 W. 22d St. New York. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with mea 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
weer" B. W. Rrouarpson, 
M.D., F.RS Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

THE POPE WFE'G CO., 
598 Washington St., Boston. 


Yd 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. “No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 














WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AnD STRAW GOODS. 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








ELBERON 


Saab Dy exer Retaales 
TAKE No OTHER. 





A Wendersur Paorc~ | 


Cay Senuine when Tire 
Douek of every decond yordrs stamped 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, | 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 

G CHARLES FAY, 

Lp Perfumer, 

9 RUE : LA Pan, 

Oelebrated Wy 

RICE POWDER, a 

Prepared with Bismuth. 

Sold by the Fine Trade. 4G 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. ba 

R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 

G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 

_476--478 Broome street, New York. 





For Criransine Tur Skin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CuTiouna, the great Skin Cure, 
and Cutioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Rerso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Curtovea, 5(c.; Soap, 25c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Porrer Drve anp Curmioat Co.,, Boston 
Sil Se nd for ** How | to Cure Skin | Diseases.’ ' 


STAMPING OUTFIT, 
OURS Is THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth atretail We.; 35good Working 
Patterns for Needie-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
a"! i, Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Piush Embroidery, etc.; how 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Fiitter Work, etc.; 
how todo all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, With 17 designs, price, 
l5c.; Powder, Pad, ete., with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35c.; EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamy ed, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 4Uc.; 2 sheets ot 
CRA Patchwork Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth 10e.; wholeenté price list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, 
OVE, & 










etc. and Lace Remnants, ALL . 
NEW IOKS. Colors of Flowers, new e 1, 
rice, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, comp!et 


instructor. 25c.; ore Patchwork, 150 new _ stitches, 
rice reduced, 1 Se.§ over LO ross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, etc., 25c, SPECIAL, Outfit and any 
two Books, $1.25. AILL, $1. SO. T. E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 


Lapres can do their stamping 
FOR NOIHING. Patterns cost Jess 
than is charged for stamping. Out- 
fit consists of 35 Goop patterns 
for embroidery and painting. 


OUTFIT Set of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
. s high: Book of Patterns, Powder, 


Pad, and everything needed; tells how to stamp P usu, 
Feit, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
other stitches; wer todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, &e., &c. Price sy maiz, $1.00. Illustrated 
Price List, FREE. W. P.F 





RAVEN 


SHOE 


Is absolutely the best. Softens leather, 

contains oil, gives natural finish, act- 

ually makes shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


PRAY, Box 3230, New York City 


| 


| Absolutely 


| 
| 
| 





| 








FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 








SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, 
leaving the skin soft and fair,adds 
lezion. MpM. Patt. a 


TAN RECKLES 
ames grease "Deauty 40 the 
pat at. oe 50 ct. a 


CHAMPLIN & 


To ae -r 


‘CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & AnmsTrone's factory ends,called Waste 


Embroidery. 40 cts, will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SIL K co., 621 M: arket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VEC OQUTINE 


A great luxury to health, and a beau- 
tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 
Powder. 

Prepared to sult the com- 


= 



















ka plexton. 
BEWARE White, pink and 
| of IMITATION, flesh tints. 


Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 
paid, 2c. 


ask forand take 
noother but Capi- 
tole’s Veloutine 
Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and 1.00 
per Kox. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 E. [4th St., N. Y. 


(Copyright.) 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hale. 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 


guarn’ 
hoe wear their hair 

to size and color. 

ng Mask, wi with » Snyy’ ‘2 


the m’fr 
E. ‘Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’ 1 Music : Hall)Chicago 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 


For Women, offers superior courses of study in 
College, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart- 
meuts; also, in Wousie and oth Heated by steam 


Elmira, N. Y. 





| and furnished with an Kleva 


or. 
Address A.W. COWL Es D.D., 


| HEADQUARTERS 


We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 
(Price, l5c.) for three 2c. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
ported Silk to work it, and I/lustrated Price-List for 
ten 2c. stamps. _—s J. PF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


LADIES ES! For $1.50 I furnish the 


largest stamping outfit 

yet advertised. (Look at this) 100 all choice pat- 

terns with powder and pad. Send for my new illus- 
trated Cats logue. A. W. HANINGTON, 

5 Lispenard Street, New York. 

N EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Business or Col- 

é lege. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 

or donble rooms. All students board with ai *Y 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B.and AM 


FOR LADIES’ FANCY 
WORK. Special Offer! 





_—— Ss 





* GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. It is more economical 

than otherdressings. Take no other. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 
PALM KOSMEDO will surely and positively prevent 
ihem, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


ve could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers : 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 
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Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads, 


Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour’s Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 
For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk 
which is being sold by some parties in compa) 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 




















New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one 










is used another 
presents itself. Most economical and 
convenient package made. For sale 
by Druggists and Paper Dealers. Sam- 
ples sent express paid for $1.00 as fol- 
a lows: New England and Middle States 

packages with one holder. Other States 4 
packages and one holder, Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


DIES’ BLACKING | 


Contains n« 
m crack the 6 e. 


sheet 








» shellac or acid to rot and 

It preserves the leather, 
HW and makes a beantifuljet black finish. Bot 
tains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and jou w no Have your 
Bho Warranted. 





tleco 
other. 


e dealer keep it 


GXO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 
The makers of the Measuring-Glass Egg-Beat- 
er will mail to any address for 2-cent stamp 
T a Paper ¢ yrnamen ing Bag, with 12-page Illus- 
0 trated Circular of designs,with full instructions 
teaching how to ornament wedding and other 


LADIE cakes. SILVER & CU.,, 41 Broadway, u.. ¥. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 
tory of T oo - ives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. 747 pages. 82 Fine Engravings. La ly Agents easily 
—_ #50 to ‘e100 amonth sure. Send for Circulafs, ‘Terms, 

tc. toA. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford. Conn: 


FREE 








JERSEYS The best and the cheapest! Finest 
« Black Worsted Jerseys, $1.00; Hand- 
somely Braided, $1.50; With Coat Back, $1.75. Sent 


by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Send bust 
measure. Money retunded if not satis — actory. 
Sa L. SHRIE Rk, Jr., Norrouk, Va. 





HOMECANoY MAKIN Money-making busi 

nessand amusement 
for boys, girls and families. Send 2c. tor 
Manual of Instructions and receipts for some of the choicest 
goods ever made, bya practic ale nfec pti ner. Prepared ma- 


terial sold. THE HOME CANDY CO. ,622 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


HIRES’ ? IMPROVED RooT BEER. 
-"ackuges, 2 lakes 5 galions of a 
phen nag ee tk ing, and wholesome 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 





beverage. 


ceipt of 25c. 

10 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse's Head, Kit- 
tens, Dogs, Girls, Mottues, &c., and 4 (no 2 alike) 

large Remembrance Cards, l0c. Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





One of the best novels of he year.—N. Y. Sey. 


AT THE RED GLOVE, 


A Novel. Illustrated by C. 8. Remnnart. pp 
246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The anthoress of “ At the Red Glove” knows how 
to paint a flesh-and-blood woman, grateful to al] the 
senses, and respectable for the qualities of her mind 
and heart All iu all, ** At the Red Glove” is one 


of the most delightful of novels since Miss Woolson 
wrote “ For the Major. Vv. Y. Times 
A gratefnl addit The exe- 


ion to summer reading. 

cution is admirable. , e characters are the clear- 
est studies, and are typical of a certain phase of French 
life... . The story is fanciful, graceful, and piquant, 


and Reinhart’s illustrations add to its flavor.—oston 
Journal. 


We have tried to express our admiration of the 
brilliant talents which the “ Red Glove” displays— 
the accurate knowledge shown of localities; the char 


and the in- 
the various 
A charming 


acteristics of the surrounding population, 
stinctive reading of the inne: 
personages who figure in the story. . 


selves of 


idyl.—N. ¥. Mail and Express 
A very pretty story, simply and exquisitely told. 
. The ups and downs of the courtship are drawn 


with a master’s hand.—C ati Inquirer. 

There has been no such p lensant novel of Swise 
social life as this. The that touris ts 
and summer idlers will do well to add to their 
ling t libraries for the season.—Phila 


incti 


box rk is one 
travel- 
elphia Bulletin, 

yle is blended 
of the 
produced for a 
lant pieces of 







one 





best things in that line that 
long time. It is one of the 
literary work 
terest Is sustained alm 
ing Traveller 

The novel is one of the best things of the summer 
as a delicious bit of entertainment, prepared with pe 
fect art and presented without a sigu of effurt.—N 
Commercial Ad vertiser, 

Itisana ic and agreeable reprodt iction, in bright 
colors, of French sentiment and f g, as exempli- 
fied in certain types. ... It is an abiding relief to 
read it, after such studies as novels in this country 
fashionably impose.— Boston Globe. 

A charming little story . . The characters are 
we}] drawn, with freshness and with a equacy of 
treatment, and the style is crisp and ofttimes trench- 


most bri 
that has appeared for years, 


und the in- 


st breathlessly.— Boston Even- 








ant.—Boston Advertiser. 
It is s»mong the best and most graphic stories of the 
day. The plot is well conceived, and well carried out, 


and the interest is sustained to the end.—Christian at 
Work, N. Y. 

The story is certainly told with 
The personages of it are played off 
in true dramatic style, and the reu 
self becomes thoroughly interested. 
ard, 


remarkable skill. 
net ench other 
*r in spite of him- 

Chicago Stand- 







The above work sent, carriage paid, to ony are of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.5 
Harper's CataLogusr sent on receipt of ten cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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Tur wan {VOT Tene 
THE WOULD-BE CYCLISTS. 2. Practice in the back yard; machine at a stand-still. ‘‘ How can 8. They start for the trip. The inhabitants of the suburbs seem in- 

1. “There, Bones, that's the sort of thing for us. No hard work; no you expect the blamed thing to go if you put your down kick on just terested, and such remarks as “ Whateryergivenus?” ‘Come orf!” 
falling off and getting broken up. Let’s buy one, and take a trip.” as I am putting my up kick on?” “Tell us what it is an’ yer can have it,” follow the cyclists, 


























4. They stop at a hotel for lunch. The boys seize the opportunity 5. As they were going at a rattling pace down a lane, they hear a 6. But too late to put the brakes on, and the catastrophe described 
to organize a circus on their own account. noise—quite a noisy noise ; above is the consequence. Awkward predicament of Bones; likewise 


of Dumps, who has to pacify the owner of the brutes. 












































7. Being released from their scrape, they feel in spirits, and try a 8. They find they have not had quite practice enough for fancy work, 
dash down a hill. and the machine gets the best of them. They see, at the same moment, 


a wharf with a high fence on it at the end of the lane. Horror! 






































10. They rescue the machine, 11, And drag it away in silence. 12. Sequel: “We do not speak as we pass by.” 











